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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEATH-FLAG. 


ARKER and darker grew the twilight of the summer night. 

The glow of the sunset had faded in the north-west, giving 

place to the colour that has been likened to opal, but still no sum- 

mons arrived for Miss Pomeroy; either in the shape of carriage or 
servants. 

At the open window of the large drawing-room of the White 
House, Joan sat, wondering much that no one came for her, and 
anxious to be gone. She had come forth to the day’s visit as a 
matter of duty, rather than pleasure, and it had not proved agreeable 
to her: the instinctive dislike to Mrs. Wylde and her daughter had 
made itself rather obtrusively felt; for, shocked and angry though 
Joan herself was at the matter connected with the keeper’s daughter, 
she did not like or approve of the contemptuous tone assumed by 
Mrs. Wylde. Condemnation may be given without scorn. Alto- 
gether her day’s pleasure had been utterly spoilt, though Joan suffered 
not that fact to appear. Silent and preoccupied, her entertainers had 
thought her, and extremely absurd in regard to that Sybilla Gaunt. 

“Ten o'clock!” exclaimed Joan, starting up as the hour struck 
out from the gilt clock on the mantelpiece. ‘“ Jndeed I must go. 
You will allow one of your servants to see me home, Mrs. Wylde.” 

“‘ Only ten, my dear; only ten o’clock. It is very early yet.” 

**T cannot zmagine why I have not been sent for.” 

“But I can, my dear Miss Pomeroy. The lord has a gentle- 
man’s dinner party this evening, as you know: rely upon it, your 
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brother Guy intends to come for you himself: he only waits to get 
rid of his guests, and be at liberty.” 

So spoke, so thought Mrs. Wylde. She knew nothing of the 
dismissal given to Guy Pomeroy by her daughter the day before. 
Alice was silent and spiritless: she could not this evening steal out 
to meet Rupert. 

So Joan, at the entreaty of Mrs. Wylde, consented to sit yet a 
little longer. In truth, she thought the reason assigned by that lady 
was probably the correct one, and that Guy would arrive shortly. 

Not a breath of air could be felt, though the windows were flung 
up to their utmost height; not as much as a flutter disturbed the 
wax lights. It was a very handsome drawing-room, all gilding and 
mirrors, and beautiful modern objects ; quite a contrast to the staid, 
sombre rooms at Pomeroy. 

“* All nouveaux riches, like themselves,” thought Joan, with scant 
flattery. 

A loud peal was heard at the hall door. It proved to be old 
Jerome. He brought bad news. The ladies, in their anxiety, had 
him into the drawing-room to listen to it. 

The Lord of Pomeroy had been taken ill at the dinner-table. 
But he had sat out the repast bravely ; allowing nothing of his indis- 
position to be seen. At nine o’clock he made an apology for retiring, 
putting it upon the score of fatigue, leaving his eldest son to supply 
his place. Since then he had become rapidly worse. 

** Why did not Mr. Rupert come for me ?” demanded Miss Pom- 
eroy of old Jerome. ‘He might know that I should naturally wish 
to be with papa.” 

‘Mr. Rupert does not yet know the lord is ill, Miss Joan,” was 
the man’s answer. ‘‘ He went out with the gentlemen when they left. 
Mr. Pomeroy was going out also, but I whispered him to stay 
behind—and then I told him. He is with the lord now.” 

** Anyway, Jerome, I ought to have been sent for at once.” 

‘Miss Joan, I believe you were forgotten; it’s as true as that I 
am here,” added Jerome in his earnestness. ‘‘ One was running for 
Mr. Norris, one for Father Andrew, and the house was all in confu- 
sion. Mrs. Rex suddenly thought of you, and asked if anyone had 
been sent to attend Miss Pomeroy home. So I came myself.” 

‘* Yes, yes, quite right,” murmured Joan. And she departed with 
Jerome. 

In passing the short and shady turning that led to the gamekeeper’s 
lodge, Miss Pomeroy’s eyes naturally turned in that direction. Just 
at the same moment some one came up this same turning with a fleet 
step: from the height and figure Joan knew it to be one of her 
brothers, either Guy or Rupert. It proved to be the latter. 

“Why, Joan !—out on foot with the night-birds!” cried he, in his 
ever-gay tones. 

“ Yes; out with the owls and the bats,” she answered. ‘Very polite 
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of you, I must say, to leave me at the White House until now! You 
might have come for me, Rupert.” 

“So I might. SoI would, had I known. I should have thought, 
you were at home ages ago.” 

‘Were you coming from Gaunt’s, Rupert ?” 

‘Not I. I had been round to Bardel’s.” 

Bardel was the junior keeper, under Whittaker. Joan, who had 
taken her brother’s offered arm, paused in reflection. She much 
wanted to speak to Rupert of what was troubling her; yet hardly 
liked to. But Joan Pomeroy, straightforward to the last degree, 
never beat long about the bush; if she wished to say a thing, she 
generally said it. 

“‘Rupert,” she began, choosing her words rather lamely, “ have 
you heard of—of—do you know of this dreadful—dreadful mis- 
fortune, which has overtaken Sybilla Gaunt ?” 

‘“‘ Dreadful misfortune ?” repeated Rupert. 

‘*Or—perhaps I should rather say—that she has brought upon 
herself ? ” ; 

“‘Why, what has she gone and done?” cried Rupert lightly. 
‘“‘ Katen chicken on fast day?” 

“Rupert! Do you often see Sybilla?” continued Joan. ‘ Have’ 
you seen her lately ?” 

“ T saw her to-day.” 

“Well, then, does—does anything—ecu/iar—strike you in her 
appearance ?” 

** Not that I remember.” 

‘“Then, Rupert, you must be very unobservant—and—and I. 
think you are only laughing at me.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you are driving at, Joan. What is 
there in Sybilla’s appearance to strike me? She talks of the heat.” 

Joan considered. Young men were naturally unobservant: per- 
haps Rupert was so. 

‘“T—I am afraid Sybilla has—forgotten herself, Rupert,” she 
resumed in alow, sad tone. ‘It will kill her father—and I should 
think herself too.” 

“Forgotten herself !—What on earth do you mean ?” 

“‘ Well—she—she looks very sickly, and there must be a cause 
for it.” “i 

“Poor girl, perhaps there is! She may have gone and swallowed 
the copper tea-kettle.” al 

“T knew you would only turn what I said into ridicule ; you alway 
do,” cried Joan, vexed and humbled. “ All I wished to ask you, 
Rupert, was, if you know whether any stranger has been intimate at. 
Gaunt’s of late.” 

“Let’s see,” said Rupert, making a show of putting on his.con- 
sidering cap. “I run in at will; the son-and-heir more charily.: 
Father Andrew goes in; and I am not sure but that the lord goes,” 
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“T said any stranger,” repeated Joan emphatically. 

‘‘T have not seen one. Joan, my dear, let me give you a piece of 
advice—don’t rub your head against a stone wall. As to Sybilla, I 
do not consider that it is any business of yours or of mine to pry and 
peer into her affairs. Gaunt is quite capable of seeing to his own 
daughter.” 

Joan, feeling very much dissatisfied with Rupert’s manner, she 
hardly knew why, dropped the subject, and told him of their father’s 
illness. Not that Joan felt particularly anxious herself; for the lord 
was subject to these sudden attacks of sickness. 

‘*¢T thought he was uneasy at the dinner-table,” remarked Rupert. 
* Jerome,” he called out, turning to wait for the laggard steps of the 
old servant, ‘‘ is it the gout again?” 

‘‘ Yes, Mr. Rupert. And a bad attack I know it will be.” 

‘So you always say, Jerome.” , 

“Well, sir, we shall see. I fear it will be.” 

“Tt may do good, instead of harm,” observed Rupert to his 
sister, while Jerome fell behind again. “I sincerely hope it will. 
The gout has been hanging about him ever since the spring. A 
good sharp bout now may carry it away.” 

*“* Alice Wylde will marry Guy,” whispered Joan to her brother, 
as they were approaching the abbey gates. 

Rupert whistled to a little dog that ran out of the quadrangle, not 
replying immediately. ‘‘ You think so, do you Joan?” 

*‘ And you evidently do not, by your tone,” she rejoined. 

** Nay, I don’t pretend to understand the business of all the world, 
as you do. Am not clever enough for it.” 

“Don’t be silly, Rupert. I judge only by probabilities; what I 
‘see and hear. Mrs. Wylde was hinting at different items in her own 
affairs to-day ; though why she should have done so before me, I 
cannot tell, and it rather struck me she was fa/king at Alice. Did 
you know that if Alice marries without her mother’s consent, she 
‘forfeits her twenty-five thousand pounds?” 

‘Yes, if she marries before she is four-and-twenty years of age. 
After that, there’s no restriction upon her.” 

“Well, I did not know it till to-day. She does forfeit it however, 
and Mrs. Wylde, should Alice be disobedient, can will the money 
away to whom she pleases. Mrs. Wylde is bent upon her marrying 
Guy: you can’t mistake that: and no girl in her senses would forfeit 
so large a fortune. Therefore I judge that Alice will take Guy.” 

‘She may not like Guy. She may prefer to wait.” 

“T think not. And why should she not marry Guy? What an 
exalted position it would be for her !” 

‘* Next door to being up in the moon.” 

~ “Joke as you may, Rupert, I believe you will find I am right. 
That Alice is looking forward to it she let slip to-day. We had been 
talking about the abbey—it seems to be Mrs. Wylde’s favourite 
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theme—of its vastness, its gloom, and its need of restoration. ‘I 
shall have it so renovated that you'll not know it for the same place,’ 
Alice suddenly cried, waking up out of a reverie, ‘I shall make it 
the admiration of the whole county.’ And when she saw us look 
at her, she recollected herself, blushed, and laughed. ‘I mean,’ she 
added, by way of correction or excuse, ‘that I should do it were I 
the Lord of Pomeroy.’ Rely upon it, Rupert, she means to be Lady 
of Pomeroy.” 

Rupert had resumed his whistling—to himself this time and very 
softly, smiling much. Joan inquired why he laughed. 

“To think of the changes that must take place ere she could be 
Lady of Pomeroy. The deaths, for instance.” 

** Only papa’s, Rupert. Guy will be the lord then.” 

‘True. Yes.” 

Lights gleamed from several of the front casements ; people seemed 
to be passing from room to room. Jerome, full of apprehension, felt 
sure the lord was worse—and said so. Rupert rebuked him. 

‘You are ever ready to anticipate evil, Jerome.” 

‘Well, sir, I fear this illness; and that’s the truth. And,” he 
added to Rupert in his agitation, “if ever I saw coming death upon 
a face, I saw it this night upon my poor master’s.” 


A few days went on, full of grief and uncertainty, as to the Lord 
of Pomeroy. It was feared that the gout would attack a vital part ; 
Mr. Norris, the local surgeon, was frequently at the abbey, and Dr. 
Bill came once a day from Owlstone. 

One morning, Joan, about to pass out of the purple room, en- 
countered Father Andrew, who had just then quitted the sick chamber. 
The lord was better, and the improvement had put everyone in spirits. 
Joan asked him to enter, and they sat down. The renewed hope 
gave her leisure to reflect on other troubles: for these few past days 
the lord’s state had absorbed all anxieties. 

‘“‘ Father,” she said, in a low tone, ‘‘ do you—do you know that 
—that anything i is amiss with Sybilla Gaunt ? ” 

The priest rose. A wasp had made its way in at the open case- 
ment, and he took out his red silk handkerchief to whisk it out. 

“‘ Nasty things, those wasps,” he cried. ‘‘ One of them gave me 
a rare sting last year. I had to sit for half a day with a wet blue-bag 
stuck upon the place.” 

“* But—did you hear what I asked you, father? About Sybilla ?” 

“Eh, child? What about her?” 

Joan repeated the words, putting them somewhat differently. The 
wasp had been driven out, but Father Andrew remained at the case- 
ment, as if to guard it. 

“She seems rather poorly,” he remarked, speaking with his back 
to Joan. ‘Should she not get better shortly, I should recommend 
her to try change of air.” 
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Joan paused. “But surely, father, you—you know what is the 
matter with her?” 

The priest began shaking his handkerchief out at the casement. 
‘‘Don’t like wasps,” he repeated. And Miss Pomeroy found a 
sudden question creeping up in her mind: was he purposely avoiding 
the subject ? 

““We have been almost as sisters, father; I and Sybilla; and. 
night after night as I lie down on my pillow, I think of her as she 
was in the old days, and am ready to weep for sorrow. If I could 
aid her in her trouble,” added Joan, dropping her voice to a whisper, 
‘“‘T should like to do it. It would not be wrong, would it?” | 

‘* Certainly not : to aid the sick or afflicted is never wrong. But,” 
he added, turning from the casement to face Joan, “ I would advise 
you, my daughter, not to attempt it in this case. You could not do 
any good. Sybilla has entered upon a new course; and, it seems to 
me, that she should be left to follow it.” 

He said good day, and passed from the room. Just as though it 
were the easiest way of ending the topic, thought Joan in her sur- 
prise. But—though strictly obedient to her spiritual adviser in every 
essential matter, both by training and by inclination—Joan possessed 
her own share of the Pomeroy will; and she did not see the 
necessity of obedience in this. The good father no doubt wished to 
spare her pain—perhaps to spare her from contact with an erring 
woman. 

And Miss Pomeroy, following out her opinion, put on her bonnet 
there and then, and walked down to the gamekeeper’s lodge. 

Sybilla, looking more sickly, more J/amabdle, if that were prac- 
ticable, than she had looked before, received Miss Pomeroy with 
less of emotion than then, and soon recovered her equanimity. Joan 
spoke plainly, but Sybilla would admit nothing. They sat together 
on the little sofa, the sweet red roses, trailing over the open case- 
ment, looking in upon them; the serene blue sky above seeming 
as a very type of heaven. 

“We were girls together, Sybilla, though I was some years the 
elder ; we were firm friends at the convent school,” pleaded Joan. 
‘Tf you, as seems to be only too apparent, have fallen into trouble, 
let me help you. You have neither mother nor sister: no one, as 
it were, to protect you; you were confiding, unsuspicious; but the 
world is an evil one, and carries its evil ways into many an innocent 
retreat. Oh, Sybilla, tell me all the truth, and let me help you !” 

The scalding tears rolled slowly down Sybilla’s cheeks, her beautiful 
deep-blue eyes were averted; but if ever a clasp of the hand ex- 
pressed intense gratitude, hers did as it lay in Joan’s. 

“There is nothing that I can tell; nothing,” she faintly said. 
** But thank you for your goodness, your condescension, dear Miss 
Pomeroy ; I thank you from my very heart. I shall ever remem- 


ber it.” 
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Joan’s benevolence froze a little. The tone of Sybilla’s denial was 
unmistakably firm. 

‘*T have come to you out of compassion, Sybilla, and against 
advice. No one, as you know, would be less likely to countenance 
wrongdoing than I; it has cost me something to offer to condone it 
now.” 

“But you are mistaken,” returned Sybilla, speaking faintly again. 
‘‘T have nothing to acknowledge, nothing to confess. Indeed, Miss 
Pomeroy, you are mistaking me.” 

“Does your appearance belie you ?” questioned Joan, severely. 
“Do you deny that you are sick?” 

‘‘T am sick; that is true. Since the excessive heat came in, I 
have felt languid—ill.” 

**Why do you muffle yourself in a shawl—why do you refuse to 
see Mr. Norris?” abruptly asked Joan. 

‘In spite of the weather, I feel cold, am often shivering in- 
wardly,” replied Sybilla, shivering now as she spoke. “As to Mr. 
Norris, he could do me no good.” 

‘What would our good Lady Abbess say to this? What would 
Sister Mildred say ?” 

Sybilla was silent. 

‘Some days ago, when your father spoke to me about your illness, 
I promised to tell him what I thought of you—and now I dread to 
meet him. If you refuse me your confidence now, Sybilla; refuse 
to allow me to be your friend; you refuse for good, understand. It 
is the last time I shall ever ask you.” 

“‘ But, indeed, there is no confidence that I can give you,” per- 
sisted Sybilla, still in the same faint tone, her tears dropping quickly. 
Bending her head, she suddenly kissed Joan’s hand. The latter rose. 

“‘ This is all then, Sybilla, that is to come of my offer ?” 

‘May Heaven bless you, dear Miss Pomeroy. Think of me— 
think of me as leniently as you can.” 

A burst of sobs had caused the break in the words. Joan, an- 
noyed and disappointed, broke out with some slighting words. 

“ Our intercourse ceases from this hour, Sybilla Gaunt. I wish 
you well through your trouble; but from henceforth we are strangers.” 

She swept away with all her native dignity. Sybilla closed the 
door, and flew up to her chamber in an agony of sobs and tears. 

Better, they had deemed the lord that morning, little thinking it 
was the last that would ever dawn for him. In the course of the day it 
became known that he was dying. ‘Towards evening, when a kind 
of passive stupor had replaced the commotion which the dire news 
had occasioned in the household, and he was alone with his two 
sons, Joan, and Father Andrew, he began to speak of the earthly 
interests he was about to leave. 

‘Mind, Guy,” he suddenly cried, after a rather prolonged silence, 
“Jerome is to have the keep. He is getting in years, and may not 
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care to remain in your service. You, also, with a young wife, may 
prefer a younger man as your household’s head. He can go to the 
keep at once, if he pleases; I have told him so; or he may take 
service with you a little longer first, as he and you shall please. He 
has saved sufficient wages, and I have left him something more ; and 
it is my desire that the keep shall be his to reside in, so long as he 
shall live. You hear me, Guy.” 

“Yes, father, certainly.” 

** Give him the keep for his home, to have exclusive control over, 
just as though it were his, absolutely ; at his death, of course, it will 
be free again, and your own. Give me your promise.” 

‘IT promise, father,” said Guy, rather wondering at the lord’s 
seeming anxiety upon a matter that had virtually been settled long 
ago. ‘I promise faithfully.” 

‘“‘ Father, I also promise,” added Rupert. 

Guy looked at his brother, a stern expression curling his imperfect 
lip at what he deemed Rupert’s superfluous interference. ‘‘ Why need 
you promise?” he asked, ina low tone. ‘“ You will -never be the 
abbey’s lord.” 

“In case it should lapse to me during Jerome’s lifetime : that’s 
why I spoke,” returned Rupert. 

At which suggested possibility Guy’s lip took a still higher curl. 


He was likely to live as long as Rupert: perhaps longer ; for he 
took better care of himself. 

The old man died ; died before the first glimmer of dawn. And 
Guy was the Lord of Pomeroy. 


The death of a Lord of Pomeroy involved a great deal of cere- 
‘mony and state. ‘The very first thing to be done, according to the 
usages of the family, was to hoist the death-flag. 

A large, melancholy-looking flag, with the Pomeroy escutcheon 
on it. It was always kept at the keep, in its appointed place. This 
flag, fetched at once by two of the upper servants, was hoisted half- 
mast high over the great entrance gates, to be kept there so long as 
the corpse remained above ground. The flag was white and the 
escutcheon black ; and, altogether, as it waved about in the wind, it 
put spectators in mind of a skull and cross-bones. 

. The dead Lord of Pomeroy was conveyed to the chapel, there to 

lie in state until the day of interment—another of the Pomeroy 
customs—and to be visited by as many visitors as chose to attire 
themselves in decorous mourning. The younger sons, George and 
Leolin, were written to: only one of them, George, was able to re- 
spond to thecal]; and he but briefly. Captain George Pomeroy 
had obtained a great deal of absence lately for his own pleasure : 
now that he required it as a duty, it was but charily accorded him. 

Captain Pomeroy arrived in the afternoon of the day previous to 
the funeral, considerably put out by the length of the passage from 
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Ireland. Had that not been contrary, he might have stayed at home 
somewhat longer: as it was, his stay must be confined to less than 
thirty hours. He was a light-hearted, good-natured young man, his 
face pleasant and fresh-coloured, with the fine Pomeroy features, 
but, in other respects, bearing little resemblance to his elder brothers, 
and he was much shorter and slighter than they were. George 
Pomeroy was liked by all classes, high and low, and he was Joan’s 
favourite brother. The youngest of them all, Leolin, was ill and not 
able to come, to his own and their regret. 

It was a grand show, that funeral: always made so for a Lord of 
Pomeroy. Priests, high in the Romish Church, came from all 
quarters to celebrate the mass ; people of consideration flocked to it 
from far and near. He was buried in the family vault underneath 
the chapel. Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, followed first and alone as 
chief mourner ; it was the custom of the lords to do so; Rupert and 
George walked after him together; and so on. Following the prin- 
cipal guests was John Gaunt; then came surgeons, lawyers, and 
others ; and lastly the male servants, headed by Jerome. A grand 
funeral, a fine show; one to be talked of afterwards by the rustics 
of Abbeyland. 

And so, Hugh, Lord of Pomeroy, was left in his resting-place ; 
and Guy, his son, entered upon his reign. 


CHAPTER Y. 
AT THE STILE. - 


‘‘ AND, now that you have at length made up your mind to leave me, 
Joan, may I ask what stay you intend to make? Not as long as the 
last, I hope.” 

The speaker was the Lord of Pomeroy. Joan looked vaguely 
out in the distance, at the blue sky which rose behind the far-off 
convent chimneys, and did not answer immediately. It was a fair 
day towards the end of April. The sun was warm, the sky nearly 
cloudless ; the trees and hedgerows had put on their tender green, 
and the birds were singing. Joan Pomeroy had come into the 
garden to enjoy it; and was joined by her brother. In a few days 
she was to depart on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Capel. 

‘“*T hardly know,” she answered presently, in reply to Guy’s ques- 
tion. ‘Isabel will not part with me readily.” 

“Tt will rest with you, Joan; not with Isabel.” 

“True. But you know what she wanted, Guy ?” 

“I know that when your father died, she wrote us an absurd pro- 
posal that you should make your home with her in future.” 

“Why do you call it absurd ?” 
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“Tt was absurd. This is yourhome. It is right that it should 
be. And I am your protector.” 

“You will not miss me, Guy.” 

‘Not miss you! Merci bien, mademoiselle.” 

“‘T mean if you marry. Your wife, your children will be all in 
all to you, as they ought to be. You will not miss me.” 

** And if I do not marry?” 

“In that case, I should always regard the abbey as my general 
home: though I should of course sometimes stay with Isabel. But 
you will be marrying, will you not, Guy ?” she added rather anxiously. 

Guy Pomeroy, who had taken up his sister’s black parasol, which 
she had not raised, gently flicked the bed of rhododendrons with it, 
in passing. His face was not less pale than of yore, but somewhat 
of its former sternness seemed lately to have softened down. 

‘Tt does seem rather strange to me, Guy, if I may be allowed for 
once to allude to the subject,” she resumed, “that you do not speak 
to Alice. Fora long, long while past I have thought you would; I 
thought so, even before poor papa died.” 

Joan Pomeroy was ignorant, you perceive, of the offer made to 
Alice Wylde some months ago by the Heir of Pomeroy—and her re- 
jection of him. Guy was not likely to disclose that. Joan believed 
that his whole heart lay with the girl ; that his every hope was bound 
up in her. 

*¢ You will marry her, will you not, Guy ?” 

*¢ Possibly.” 

** Well, then, don’t you see, Guy, that you won’t want me? No, 
nor miss me—with Alice installed here as your wife.” 

“Miss you I always shall, Joan. And I desire—mark me—I 
desire and exact that this shall ever be regarded as your true home. 
Unless you marry.” 

*‘T shall not marry, Guy. Yes, I know what you would say—that 
I am still somewhat young to say that at twenty-nine ; but a convic- 
tion, that I shall not, lies within me. Ido assure you that I have 
no wish to marry; I never have had any, and I believe my best 
happiness will lie in a single life. Perhaps,” she added, half laugh- 
ing, ‘ you and Isabel may come to some compromise—eight months 
in the year with her, four with you. Of course, the abbey does seem 
like my real home, and I daresay always will in my own mind.” 

*‘ Why eight months with her and four with me ?” demanded Guy. 
* Do you call that an equable compromise ? ” 

“Isabel is my own sister, Guy. Alice will be but my half one. 
Though I daresay we shall be the best of friends. Besides r 

“‘ Besides what ?” he questioned, for poor Joan had stopped. 

“‘ Do you know, Guy, I shall be g/ad to get away from here,” she 
added, in a low and unwilling tone. “For a time, at least. The 
place is not the same to me since the—the disappearance of Sybilla.” 

‘What nonsense !” exclaimed Guy, sharply. 
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* Ah, but I was very fond of her ; I was indeed, Guy. She was a 
grand, noble girl, one that I surely thought was in fair training for 
heaven. And when—when she fell from all that was good, it had 
more effect upon me than the world saw.” 

The Lord of Pomeroy’s brows had gathered into a dark frown. 
It was evident that condemnation of somebody or something, pro- 
bably of Sybilla herself, was just then making itself heard strongly 
within him ; that the subject was altogether distasteful. He vouch- 
safed no remark. 

** Have you any idea where she is, Guy? Do you think her 
father knows ?” 

‘** The less you think about it the better,” retorted Guy, severely. 
** What have we to do with the miserable business ? ” 

“Guy,” —in the softest whisper—‘do you think she is with Rupert?” 

Guy Pomeroy turned his dark face upon his sister, surprise in the 
sharp movement. Hers was bent on the tulip-bed. 

*‘ What can possibly induce you to ask that ?” 

‘“‘[—gathered the notion that it might be so, Guy—though I 
hardly know how,” she faltered. ‘‘ Rupert went away about the same 
time that she did " 

** Rupert came back,” was the sharp interruption. 

*‘ T know he did, for a time. One day Bridget said something in 
a laughing way, coupling their names together. I checked her at once.” 

**As I must check you,” retorted Guy, in his haughtiest tone. 
* Put these fancies altogether from your mind, Joan ; I command it. 
Forget Sybilla Gaunt: never allow the subject to recur to you again.” 

He strode off towards the gardeners, working at a distance, his tall, 
fine form raised to its utmost height—and there never existed a 
finer form than that of Guy Pomeroy. Joan left the garden, her head 
raised as proudly as his own. Miss Pomeroy very much disliked 
being put down: no one but Guy ever attempted to do it: and she 
was just a wee bit vexed with herself for having spoken at all. 

But few changes had taken place since the death of the old Lord 
of Pomeroy. Guy reigned in his stead, and that was about the 
chief difference. All the retainers, numerous though they were, had: 
been kept on by Guy; even old Jerome preferred active service to 
rest, and the keep for the present remained untenanted. 

Some six weeks after the death of the late lord, Sybilla Gaunt was 
missing. She had disappeared. It was said that Gaunt himself had 
driven her in a gig to the county town, whence she took the train, 
and went out into the wide world. But, whether there was any truth at 
all in this, could not be ascertained. According to another report, 
Sybilla had run away, abandoning her home and her father, to his 
terrible consternation, and left not a word behind to say whither she 
had gone. She did not come back; no news was heard of her; 
it was believed that the gamekeeper received letters from her occa- 
sionally, but they were not sent to his house. He performed his 
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duties as usual, just as if no trouble had fallen upon him. No one 
dared to speak to him of his loss. Gaunt was not a man to be ques- 
tioned: he could put down impertinence, whether from rich or poor, 
‘with as high a hand as the old lord had done in his haughtiest days, 
How it was, or where Sybilla was, nobody knew. 

Once only Joan had spoken to Gaunt of Sybilla. It was about a 
month back. In passing his lodge she had halted to admire the 
spring flowers, so abundant and kept in such nice order, not perceiv- 
ing that Gaunt himself was stooping down near the gate. He rose 
up and they stood face to face, Joan beginning to speak lightly of 
the blossoming beds, just as though nothing else could be in either 
of their thoughts. But there was a sadness in the man’s beautiful 
features, in his fine deep violet eyes, that aroused all Joan’s sympathy, 
and involuntarily she put a question to him, lowering her voice. 

** Have you heard of Sybilla? Is she well?” 

“She is quite well. Thank you truly, Miss Pomeroy, for in- 
quiring.” 

There was a strange earnestness in the man’s manner as he spoke 
his thanks ; there was not a look or tone that could be construed into 
the smallest iota of shame or confusion; never had he given a more 
self-possessed, fearless answer than that. Joan said good morning. 
She admired the man’s Spartan courage—that would not let it be 
seen he felt the disgrace which had come home to him. And, 
literally and truly, that was all that had been heard of Sypbilla. 

Miss Pomeroy had her fortune, and could live where she liked. 
Not a large fortune, it is true, but considerably more than fell to the 
share of the three younger brothers, for the old lord had chosen to 
leave it so. If she made her residence at the abbey, this fortune need 
not be touched, except for her dress and such like personal expenses : 
Guy would have scorned to take money from his sister. If she re- 
mained with Mrs. Capel, Joan would undoubtedly contribute her 
share of the housekeeping, for the Capels were poor. 

The small fortune inherited by the younger sons was paid over to 
them a very few weeks after their father’s death. Rupert, who had 
only waited for it, being short of funds, betook himself at once to 
London, ostensibly to look after a government appointment that he 
had received the promise of. Guy graciously intimated to his brother 
that he was welcome to make the abbey his home until the appoint- 
ment should be given; but Rupert thought he had better be on the 
spot “to look the people up:” at least, that was the idea given. Guy 
suspected—nay, he knew—that Rupert might have confessed to a 
more weighty motive than that of “looking up” the government. 
He had debts, poor fellow: the few thousands inherited from his 
father would be nothing like enough to settle them, and it might be 
just as convenient that his place of residence should be one less 
conspicuously known than was Pomeroy Abbey. That was some 
months ago. Rupert had not got the appointment yet; but Guy had 
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reason to know he was adding to his debts, instead of paying them. 
Ready money, and the temptations of London! an irresistible posi- 
tion for Rupert the thriftless. 


Another lovely spring day, still warmer than yesterday. The hedges 
seemed to be clothed in a more luxuriant green, the sky to be darkly 
blue with an earnest of coming summer ; the grass, growing long, was 
intermixed with oxlips, cowslips, and bluebells, and the long deep- 
pink flowers that children call cookoos. Alice Wylde, rambling in 
the fields near her house, had sat down upon a low stile amidst these 
homely flowers, and thought pensively of the happy years of her child- 
hood, when the greatest of her simple delights had been to go into 
the meadows and gather such—delights that would never return. 
Her straw hat shaded her face ; her coloured muslin robe was pure 
and fresh. 

She was deeply unhappy. Loving Rupert Pomeroy with all the 
intensity of an impassioned and not well-disciplined heart, this long 
absence from him had seemed like a separation of years. It was 
September when he went away; it was April now—nearly May. All 
those months, and never to see him, never to hear of him—save for 
a word or so dropped now and again by Miss Pomeroy or Guy. He 
had not written to her: there might be danger in that: neither did she 
know his address in London. In point of fact, there was no engage- 
ment between them—never had been; only love. 

And Guy, the lord, was wooing her still; wooing her silently. 
She gave him no encouragement whatever; rather repelled him, 
tacitly. She did not dare to do it openly, and so invoke the displeasure 
of her mother. Joan had wondered why her brother was so dilatory 
in asking ‘the young lady to be his wife, but Guy was only “ biding 
his time.” Discouraged by her manner, he preferred to work his way 
with her, rather than speak again too soon and provoke a second 
refusal. But Guy was getting impatient, tired of the delay; and— 
Alice Wylde is sitting on the low field stile there, looking at the 
flowers, with eyes that see them not. 

She steps off the stile and leans against it, for she hears footsteps 
approaching ; and, though the hedge hides the intruder, she knows 
them to be the Lord of Pomeroy’s. 

‘Good morning, Alice.” 

“Good morning,” she returned, preparing to move away. 

* Stay,” said Guy, putting his arm before her; ‘‘ I cannot go on 
like this; I cannot be shunned for ever, as you are shunning me. 
If I come up with you out of doors, you walk away ; if I call at the 
White House, you will not remain in the room. I have been there 
now, talking to your mother ; and she says, and I say, that matters 
should be brought to an issue.” 

“‘ They were so brought long ago,” replied Alice. ‘ Only you will 
not take my answer.” 
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‘‘ No, I will never take that answer,” returned Guy. ‘Oh, Alice!” 
he added, changing his tone to one of deep tenderness, “* have com- 
passion upon me! my love for you is eating away my heartstrings.” 

‘*‘T cannot love you,” she replied, in a low tone. 

‘*So you have said. I have.asked you, as I ask you now, Why?” 

“Love is not a thing that can be called up at will. It cannot be 
bought and sold; as you would barter a jewel.” 

“ Sufficient of it will come at will; if there be nobar. I am ready 
to take you, and chance it. Js there a bar?” he continued, in a 
meaning tone, ‘Latterly I have grown to think it.” 

Alice Wylde hesitated. The persecution—for so she looked upon 
it in her spirit of opposition—of Guy Pomeroy had become intoler- 
able to her: when she woke in the morning, the consciousness that 
she should meet him in the day, possibly be forced to listen to his: 
love-making, to a second edition of his offer, would rush over her 
with a feeling of mingled doubt and despair. That this state of 
things could not continue, common-sense told her. On her side 
she was getting angry and vexed with Rupert: but just at this 
moment it seemed to her that she must get rid of Guy. What ifshe 
told him there was a bar? it might put an end to his hopes and his 
tormentings. So she spoke out on impulse: not weighing her words. 

“‘ If I were to impart to you that there is a bar, would it convince 
you that your wish to address me cannot be carried out ?” 

‘What is the bar?” 

She did not answer. A wave of something that looked like terror 
passed over Guy’s face. His voice became strangely agitated. 

“Not that of love!—of love for another? Oh, Alice, do not 
say it!” 

‘I must say it, if I am to speak the truth,” she whispered. “I 
do love another.” 

Guy’s face took a darker expression. ‘ Has another dared to woo 

ou?” 

*“ Dared ?” 

‘‘ Yes—dared. For it must have been done in secret—in dis- 
honour. Your mother knows nothing of this.” 

“‘T would ask the Lord of Pomeroy to spare me—to my mother 
as to himself.” 

** Alice, this is no child’s play. I have a right to inquire into this 
matter, to be told the whole truth. Who is it that has dared to come 
between us?” 

In her inmost heart Alice thought that the sentence might have 
been changed; that the one to “come between” was Guy himself— 
between her and Rupert. 

* If you will not accord me an explanation, Alice, I must ask it of 
your mother. Oh, my dear, why won’t you trust me ?” he continued, 
in a softer tone. ‘“‘Confide in me as in your best friend: you have 
never a warmer one.” 
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“It is your brother,” she faltered, her voice falling to a whisper. 

-“My brother!” repeated Guy, looking at her in amazement. 
“ Which brother ?” 

** Rupert.” 

A minute elapsed before Guy took in the sense of the words. So 
unconscious had he been of any such pretension on Rupert’s part 
that he thought even now he must have misunderstood her. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said. ‘ Rupert?” 

“ Alas, yes! He is my best-beloved.” 

Alice had heard of the passion that on occasion Guy Pomeroy 
could fall into. It arose now. Bewildered, confused in his bitter 
disappointment, his dearest hopes struck back upon him, he hardly 
knew what he uttered. 

“Rupert!” he foamed. ‘“ Rupert! the ill-doing spendthrift! the 
disgrace to the name of Pomeroy! who is now in hiding, lest his 
reckless debts should be visited upon him; whose light conduct 
here in Abbeyland would be a by-word in men’s mouths, but that 
he is a Pomeroy ! who But I do not believe you,” suddenly 
broke off Guy, his passion cooling down, as he revolved the past in 
the light of common sense. He could not remember that Rupert 
and she had been sufficiently intimate for love to supervene. 
“Tt is a mistake, Alice. You never saw much of Rupert, or he of 
you.” 

Alice leaned against the top bar of the stile. She did not reply ; 
but the rich flush of love, remembered love, mantled to her cheek 
and her lips parted with a half-smile. It maddened Guy. 

“Do you wish to drive me wild?” he asked, scorning conceal- 
ment. ‘Why don’t you say that you never met him—to love; 
that you are asserting what is false, only to deceive me.” 

‘‘T have said what is true. And, as to not meeting, I should be 
sorry to meet you in secret, as I have met Rupert.” 

“ You—a gentlewoman—and my promised wife—can stand there 
and avow to me that you have met Rupert Pomeroy in secret?” « 

“‘T am not your promised wife,” retorted Alice, bent on vexing 
the lord in her own sense of discomfort. ‘‘ And there was no other 
way in which we could meet, for you had gained the ear of my 
mother. If we did meet in secret, where was the harm? do you 
think Rupert would let it come near me?” 

“* He—he made love to you ?” 

“Ves; he loved me. When you were paying your formal visits 
in the day, Rupert paid his in the evening. We used to walk about 
in the grove yonder—and oh, we were so happy !” 

The Lord of Pomeroy turned his face from Alice, bending it on 
the ground : it was well, perhaps, that she did not see it then. His 
love for her was indeed as a volcano raging within him: he could not 
give her up; far rather would he have given up life and all its 
benefits. What could have possessed her to meet him in this spirit 
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of bravado? Guy was not one to bear it tamely, or to be balked 
of his revenge. As to Alice—she should be his, even if he died 
for it. And death seemed, in his present mood, to be far too good 
for his treacherous brother. 

“‘ Alice,” he said, compelling his tone to an unnatural calm- 
ness, “your love is worse than wasted, if it be given to Rupert 
Pomeroy.” 

“* Wasted ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, he had none to waste ; or to give to you.” 

Again the rich red flush of remembrance dyed her cheeks, and 
her lips were parted with the same sweet smile. Guy kept down his 
temper. 

“IT say Rupert Pomeroy had no love to give to you. He de- 
ceived you if he professed it : he was only amusing himself.” 

“You shall not traduce him to me,” she interrupted, with spirit. 
“ P will not listen to it. You know the motive which has obliged 
me to confide this to you—that you may fix your hopes elsewhere. 
Keep my secret, Guy, and be generous: perhaps I shall be your 
sister some time.” 

*‘ Walk with me a little way, Alice,” he suddenly exclaimed. “Not far.” 

Mechanically she obeyed, for his tone was imperative. Guy 
offered her his arm ; but she bowed a refusal. 

“ You would take Rupert’s,” he said, with reproachful scorn. And 
then chafed in spirit for having said it. 

“Tt is not the custom for young ladies to walk arm-in-arm in 
public. And I am quite alive to the exactions of custom,” she 
added, throwing back her head. 

“Custom !” retorted Guy—‘ between man and woman who are 
to form the closest tie on earth ?” 

“Did you speak of yourself, or of Rupert?” she returned, de- 
lightfully aggravating. And the Lord of Pomeroy, after a look 
that must have betrayed the bitterness of his heart, walked by her 
side in silence. But all this only tended to augment the turmoil, the 
resentment that was shaking his every fibre. If ever a man had been 
desperately ill-used on earth, he believed that it was himself. 

The next field brought them within view of the gamekeeper’s 
lodge. The back of it was towards them. The windows were closed, 
the house seemed deserted: it often looked so now Sybilla was 
gone. Old Nanny liked to be solitary. Guy stopped, laid his 
forefinger on Alice’s arm, and caused her to turn towards it. 

** You see that place, Alice ?” 

‘Yes, what of it?” 

** Look at it, my dear. Study it well:” 

“Tt is Gaunt’s cottage,” she exclaimed, wonderingly. ‘ Why am 
I to look at it ?” 

“Tt might be well that you should see it. Because ¢here was 
where Rupert’s love was given.” 
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She was slow in comprehending. No suspicion of the sort had 
ever dawned upon her. Guy’s words only called up thoughts of the 
gamekeeper and the cottage: not of Sybilla. Guy, saying no more 
for the moment, turned back with her home. Presently he spoke. 

“ There are certain topics, Alice, that we may not discuss openly ; 
custom, which you avow yourself a disciple of, does not sanction it ; 
the proprieties of life would not sanction it: nevertheless, some of 
this reserve must be forgotten, even to a young lady, when circum- 
stances imperatively compel it.” 

Alice Wylde turned her wondering eyes upon him. 

“You know that Sybilla Gaunt has left the place,” he resumed, 
in a low, deep tone: “you know, at least it is probable you do, 
why she has been obliged to leave it.” 

“Well?” 

‘ She is with: Rupert.” 

Silence ensued. Guy glanced round. Alice was walking on, but 
he could not see her face, her hat shaded it from him. 

“The author of the disrepute that fell upon Sybilla Gaunt was 
Rupert Pomeroy,” continued Guy : ‘he who ought to have guarded 
her from it. Rupert—lI tell it you fearlessly, Alice, for it is the truth 
—is heartless as he is high, And so—he pretended that his whole 
love was yours !” 

“Tt was—hers ?” 

‘‘ Ves, he is both base and false.” 

As a blast of lightning falls upon a tree, and shatters it, so were 
these words falling upon Alice Wylde’s brain. At the end of the 
last field, which skirted Mrs. Wylde’s garden, Guy walked forward and 
held the gate open for her to pass through. He could have broken 
again into passion, had he been sure that her emotion arose from love 
of Rupert: her countenance was white with agony. 

“Ts it true ?” she gasped. 

“Tt is true as that you and I are here, living. 


”? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LORD’S TRIUMPH. 


WALKING slowly towards the open window of the dining-room, the 
footsteps of the Lord of Pomeroy echoing in her ears as he strode 
away from the garden gate, went Alice Wylde, feeling as if the best 
part of her life had been crushed out of her. 

Remembrance was busy within her ; events of the past were rising 
up, trifles which had caused no reflection at the time. She remem- 
bered once to have made a slighting remark to Rupert on Sybilla 
Gaunt, and Rupert had abruptly changed the theme. Again, she 
remembered, in driving home with her mother from a dinner party, 
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one moonlight night, at which they had met the lord and Guy, but 
not Rupert, who had sent an excuse, she saw Rupert standing by 
the trees at Gaunt’s cottage; and there was another shadow near 
him, an undefined one: the gamekeeper’s she had concluded, and 
she had wondered why Rupert had gone down there so late. Of 
course that shadow must have been Sybilla’s. 

How was it that she had been so blind? Who but Rupert, with 
his fascinating manners and his handsome form, with his careless 
principles and indifference to consequences, was likely to have turned 
the head of Sybilla? The inferior people about ?—she would have 
spurned them under foot. ‘Times and again she had wondered to 
herself with a hazy sort of indifference whom the recreant truant 
could be. How could she have been so innocently unsuspecting ? 
The very fact of Sybilla’s quitting the place with Rupert—or nearly 
at the same period—might have served to open her eyes. 

The revulsion of feeling was terrible: all her love seemed to be 
thrown back upon herself, just as she in her turn had been flinging 
back Guy’s: she could have wept tears of agony at the thought of 
how Rupert the false must have laughed at her credulity. At her, 
who had told him of her rejection of Guy, of her refusal to become 
the Lady of Pomeroy for his sake: they had made fun of the lord 
together, of him and his hopes. Oh, blind, blind, blind ! 

In her way, Alice Wylde was little less vindictive than Guy. 
Already she began to wonder how she could be avenged on Rupert. 
There was one way, if she could bring herself to take it, that would 
at least show Rupert she did not care for him: accept Guy. 

The opening of the gate, as she stood still thinking these thoughts, 
caused her to turn. Guy had come back again. 

“‘ Alice,” he began, “ when ——” 

‘Say nothing to me now,” she interrupted, her tone a mixture of 
fierceness and despair, “or I shall be visiting the hate upon you that 
I am beginning to feel for Rupert. If he has thus trifled with me— 
if he has a false heart , 

‘‘ He has one,” said Guy. ‘‘ He lives but to trifle. You are not 
the first he has professed to love, or was Sybilla either. The village 
could tell you various tales.” 

The village could. Many a foolish escapade had been laid, right 
or wrong, at the door of the gay and attractive Rupert. But the 
village held its peace, for was he not a Pomeroy? and, amongst 
the simple around, it was pretty generally held that the Pomeroys, 
like kings, could do no wrong. 

The Lord of Pomeroy spoke his farewell and departed: Alice 
did not answer him, but went on indoors. Not that she intended 
any particular discourtesy to him, but her mind was in a chaos of 
tumult. ‘To come to me with his false vows, from the com- 
pany of that girl!” she muttered to herself; “to win my love; to 
play upon my credulity ; to sport with my heart’s most sacred feel- 
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ings; and then return to whence he came—to her! Oh, mercy! 
how shall I support myself? ” 

A little voice came whispering to her, Is it true? or is Guy de- 
ceiving you? She thought it was true; the probabilities, looking 
back, seemed to say that it was. But she went to her mother, who 
was on her dressing-room sofa, deep in the pages of a fashionable 
novel, and asked out a question boldly: little cared she, in her 
despair, for what Guy had called the proprieties of life. 

“‘ Mother, who was it that led Sybilla Gaunt into the wrong path?” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Wylde was particularly alive to the 
proprieties at that moment ; for the book before her was of the most 
orthodox school : filled with holy little village children and young 
clergymen in long (and very unbecoming) black skirts, and who had 
never heard of ‘‘ wrong paths,” much less come in contact with them. 
Therefore Mrs. Wylde bent a severe brow on Alice. 

** Young lady! such topics are ignored in society. What are you 
thinking of ?” 

‘I want to know who it was that led Sybilla Gaunt into sin,” pro- 
ceeded Alice, plunging deeper into the mire. 

She stood before her mother with a pale face and eye of dark 
misery, and it brought down Mrs. Wylde from her stilts. 

** Alice, what in the world is the matter? What is Sybilla Gaunt 
to you? It was not Guy Pomeroy ; therefore ‘ 

“Was it Rupert? ” 

*‘ Child, I say, these subjects are better let alone. What has come 
to you? Of course it was Rupert: everybody knows that.” 

*‘ Why did not the village shun him? He was popular, he was 
courted up to the very hour he left it.” 

‘“‘ The village shun a Pomeroy!” derisively retorted Mrs. Wylde. 
“If a Pomeroy chose to tell them they must sell their souls to him, 
they would only kneel and do it. That is enough, Alice; the topic 
is not a suitable one for you.” 

But now, Mrs. Wylde, in her zeal, or perhaps, it may be said, in 
her animus against Rupert, spoke more surely than she had grounds 
for. In talking one day with her own maid, a flighty, gossiping 
damsel named Lettice, she had introduced the subject of Sybilla 
and her misdoings. ‘‘Who can have been her admirer?” spoke 
Mrs. Wylde. ‘Oh, ma’am, that’s not known,” said the girl, “but 
I’d lay something it’s that good-looking Mr. Rupert Pomeroy.” Not 
another word, save this, had Mrs, Wylde heard: and yet she took 
upon herself to make this confident assertion to her daughter. 

It chanced, this same day, that Joan Pomeroy called at the White 
House, with the information that she was about to leave the abbey 
for a season. Left alone with Alice for a moment, the latter ap- 
proached her with an eager whisper. 

‘Miss Pomeroy, please tell me: was it known who—who ran 
away with Sybilla Gaunt ?” 
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Miss Pomeroy looked surprised. She disdained to equivocate, 
and therefore did not reply. ‘‘ Are you ill, Alice ?” 

’ “J have heard that it was your brother Rupert,” resumed Alice, 
her eyes strained on Joan with a wild expectancy that it was not 
pleasant to look upon. 

Joan Pomeroy bowed her head. ‘I do not know, myself.” 

‘But you cannot tell me that it was not ?” 

“No, I cannot. I ask, Alice, if you are ill?” 

‘Oh, no,” she answered, with a hollow laugh, ‘I am very well.” 

Meanwhile, Guy Pomeroy, smarting under the treatment accorded 
him by one he loved so passionately, stung to the heart at the deceit 
practised upon him by his brother, proceeded home with a step that 
had a sound of fury in it. Only that very morning application had 
been made to him, on behalf of Rupert, by their family solicitor in 
London. Rupert had been arrested upon a “judgment” that had 
been obtained against him, and unless the Lord of Pomeroy came 
forward to extricate him, he must go to the Queen’s Bench prison. 
Guy had been wavering all the morning as to whether he should 
respond to this appeal or not. He had not too much cash to spare, 
and he quite believed that if he extricated Rupert from this mess, 
he would be in a similar one to-morrow; but still, Guy was not 
altogether unbrotherly, and he did not much care to hear of a 
Pomeroy being sent to prison. The matter had been filling his mind 
up to the hour of his visit at the White House, argument for, 
answering argument against: but what he had heard decided him 


now. 
Opening his desk, he penned a sharp, brief note to the solicitor. 



























“DEAR Mr. HILDYARD, 

The arrest of my brother Rupert is, no doubt, only the 
precursor of many other such arrests. In fact, how he has been 
allowed to go scot-free so long, surprises me. Nothing that you or 
he can say would induce me to interfere. With regard to the 
Queen’s Bench, a sojourn within its walls may do him good. This 


decision, so far as I am concerned, is final. 
‘* POMEROY OF POMEROY.” 














That was the usual signature of the Lords of Pomeroy. And 
thus, the appeal being unfavourable, Mr. Rupert Pomeroy was 
escorted to prison ; and, so far as appearances might be trusted, his 
stay there would not be a short one. 







In the course of the following afternoon, the Lord of Pomeroy 
arrived at the White House in all the state that it much pleased the 
Pomeroys to observe on occasions of importance, and which was 
nothing uncommon then: a gilded carriage with his arms emblazoned 
on it (arms that were used only by the reigning lord), four prancing 
horses, attendant servants in their sumptuous liveries of purple velvet 
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and silver. Tormented nearly to madness, Guy Pomeroy had con- 
<lusively determined to put his fate to the trial without further delay, 
and to make his proposals in due form. 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried Mrs. Wylde, running to the window 
upon hearing the clatter below—“ Alice, it is the Lord of Pomeroy ! 
He has come in state. What can it mean?” 

Alice, looking pale enough for a ghost, for she had passed just 
such a restless, sleepless night as Guy, pushed her pretty hair from 
her face in consternation. ‘ He might have given me another day or 
two,” she murmured. 

* Another what ?” cried Mrs. Wylde. 

‘‘ Another day or two for thought,” sighed Alice. ‘I suppose he 
has come for—for my answer.” 

‘* Has he made you an offer ?” 

“He has renewed it, mamma. He made it before the old lord 
died.” 

“‘Oh, you crafty child! Never to tell me!” 

“T refused him. I told him I would never, never have him ; that 
he was never more to speak upon the subject. But yesterday he spoke 
again.” 

* And ' 

“The Lord of Pomeroy,” interrupted Theresa, who had been 
sent up by the butler. ‘‘ He is asking to see you, ma’am.” 

“To see me?” cried Mrs. Wylde. 

‘*- Ves, ma’am: so Cannet said.” 

‘‘ Very well,” nodded Mrs. Wylde—and Theresa left the chamber. 
** Now, Alice, what am I to say to the lord ? ” she added, suppressed 
anger in her tone. 

“‘T am sure I don’t know what,” sighed Alice, looking the very 
image of perplexed despair. 

‘What do you mean by that, you wayward girl. JVot know? 
You can do but one thing—accept him.” 

‘‘ There’s so much to be said on both sides the question,” pleaded 
Alice. ‘ I—do—not—like—him—you know ; but . 

‘ Tknow!” broke in Mrs. Wylde. ‘Don’t bring my name in 
like that, Alice. If you don’t like him, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself; that’s all J know. You have done your best to flirt with 
him ; to draw him on.” 

“Ah no, not lately, mamma; not for a good many months now. 
I did—perhaps—flirt with him a little for fun once ; but it must be 
as much as a year ago.” 

“You did more than flirt a little with him for fun; you did all you 
could to lead him on to love you,” spoke the angry lady impressively. 
“And you succeeded. If ever man loved woman, the lord loves 
you—and your life with him will be as one long, happy day-dream. 
The Lady of Pomeroy!” continued she in an ecstacy of aspira- 
tion. ‘Mistress of Pomeroy Abbey! Why, for that position, 
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“Alice, half the girls in the county are fighting! And it is at your 
feet. Surely you will not be so idiotic as to play with the lord any 
longer !” 

“Yes, I know—I say there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides,” assented Alice. 

‘Well, I must not keep him waiting. And, Alice, I shall accept 
him.” 

“No, don’t do that,” Alice replied, in quick fear. ‘If I accept 
him, I will do it myself. But I must speak to him in private 
first.” 

Guy had come to lay his formal proposals for her daughter’s hand 
before Mrs. Wylde; and he did so. Flattered, delighted, the hopes 
and the doubts which had tormented her laid to rest, Mrs. Wylde 
received them in the most gracious, not to say gushing, manner, 
Alice was shy, she told him, uncertain ; it was in the nature of young 
maidens to be so; but she was sure she cared for the lord at heart, 
and would doubtless accept the honour done her, and listen to his 
suit. The lord, upon that, requested to see Alice ; and the mother 
retired, to send her in. 

“You know, Guy,” Alice answered, when he held her hands, and 
put the question to her almost as formally as he had put it to her 
mother, “‘ that I have told you I cared for Rupert ——” 

‘Ves, yes,” he frowningly interrupted. 

‘‘ And therefore I do not—in that way—care for you, for we can- 
not care for two people at once; it is impossible. It was true— 
what you told me of him—about Sybilla Gaunt ?” 

‘Tt was true.” 

“Then I shall never, never care for him again, and I will try 
never to think of him. From henceforth, my best endeavours shall 
be given to hate Rupert Pomeroy.” 

‘* And to love me,” he softly whispered. 

‘That will come in time.” 

‘My darling, that is all Task. And you will be my dear wife ?” 

“‘T will: I promise. But you must please understand one thing, 
Guy—that but for Rupert’s having played me false, I never could 
have married you. I mention it by way of excuse for what you may 
have deemed my ill conduct to you all this while. Rupert ——” 

“We may drop Rupert’s name now,” again interrupted Guy, 
showing impatience at even the mention of his brother. 

“Yes; and drop it for ever,” acquiesced Alice. ‘ Traitor!” 


The news went forth to the world—the local world. The Lord of 
Pomeroy—the great man amid its great men—had chosen his help- 
mate ; he was to espouse the daughter of Mrs. Wylde, whom he, as 
was shrewdly suspected, had been for some time courting. The 
young lady was not of distinguished descent; of no descent at all, in 
fact ; but she had both riches and beauty. 
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Gaily and swiftly went on the preparations for the wedding; both 
Mrs. Wylde and Guy urging to a speedy day; perhaps neither of 
them, remembering the past, felt quite sure that Alice, in her caprice, 
might not waver again. Joan Pomeroy put off her visit, and con- 
sented to remain at the abbey for the ceremony. Her sister, Mrs. 
Capel, would come for it, and they would depart together when the 
gaieties were over. 

The village of Abbeyland lay in a hollow. On its right, as we 
look towards the sea, rose the very long and gentle hill, winding and 
turning until it reached the forest: the White House being about 
midway hetween the forest and the abbey. Sheltered within the 
skirts of this dark forest was an old and lonely cottage, inhabited by 
an old woman named Rex—Naomi Rex. 

In the days gone by, there had been a rather large colony of Rexes 
in Abbeyland—all of them close and staunch adherents of the Lords 
of Pomeroy. Some of them had been in the personal service— 
valets or house-stewards ; and one had held- the post of head game- 
keeper before Gaunt. An ordinary keeper was he, receiving his 
wages ; not, as Gaunt was, a “‘ gentleman keeper.” All the male Rexes 
had died out; of the women there remained three: Malvina Rex, 
who was the housekeeper at the abbey, and was called Mrs. Rex, 
though she had never been married ; Naomi Rex, who was the old 
widow of Anthony Rex, the housekeeper’s brother; and Bridget Rex, 
who was daughter to another deceased brother, and who lived at the 
abbey with her aunt. Naomi Rex, the widow, lived in the cottage 
in the forest, upon a small, comfortable income realized by her late 
husband ; the late Lord of Pomeroy having accorded to her the use 
of the cottage for life. ‘These Rexes knew as much about the tradi- 
tions of the Pomeroys, and about themselves too, as long-retained 
servants in a family do get to know. The Rexes had always been 
respected by the villagers; treated by them with more consideration 
than they showed to one another, in regard to their having been 
confidential retainers of the lords of the soil. 

It wanted about a week to the wedding, for which all kinds of great 
preparations were agate, when Mrs. Wylde chanced one hot morning 
to pass the cottage in the forest, and saw Naomi. Naomi was popu- 
larly supposed to be falling into her dotage. Like many imaginative 
persons, who, when they get in years, are fonder of ruminating on the 
past than of talking of the present, she would sit for hours on the 
bench outside her door in silence, her eyes fixed on the landscape 
that rose before her, the most conspicuous feature of which was the 
abbey, and her mind lost in the days that had been. It was thus 
that Mrs. Wylde found her. That lady, who had not felt well of late, 
and had moreover a horrible fear upon her that she was getting fright- 
fully stout, was ordered by Mr. Norris to take as much walking exercise 
as she could; she often passed the cottage in her walks, and had 
made acquaintance with its tenant. 
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“Good morning, Naomi.” 

‘*Good morning to you, ma’am,” replied Naomi, roused out of her 
reverie, and getting up to curtsey, with all her habitual respect, and 
to remain standing as long as Mrs. Wylde chose to halt at her palings. 
The manners then observed by the humbler classes to their betters 
were very different from those obtaining in these degenerate days: 
moreover, Naomi Rex knew that Mrs. Wylde was the mother of the 
future Lady of Pomeroy. It was the highest position in all the 
world, in poor Naomi’s estimation: princes were, no doubt, great 
and grand; but the Pomeroys were greater. 

* “Would you please to condescend to walk in and rest, ma’am,” 
asked Naomi, observing that her visitor’s comely face looked hot and 
tired. ‘It’s shady in my little parlour.” 

**T don’t mind if I do,” said Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘ One feels the hill in 
this sultry weather. Stay; no; not indoors ; I will sit on this bench,” 
she added, sitting down on the same bench from which Naomi had 
risen. ‘‘ How pleasant it is here!” 

** Ay, ma’am, that it is. Just look, please, at the sweep o’ land- 
scape. The fair plain, and the bold rocks, and the sea shining 
yonder ; with the abbey right before one’s eyes, and the blessed con- 
vent standing off in the distance, like a peaceful haven !” 

“Tt all looks peaceful to me, after that hill. But you must sit 
down yourself, Mrs. Rex.” 

‘Thank you, ma’am, no,” curtseyed the old lady. “I'll stand.” 

‘“‘ Now, unless you take this very place from which I disturbed 
you,”—putting her hand out to the space by her side—‘ TI shall go 
away again,” said Mrs. Wylde, firmly. And Naomi, who knew what 
proper manners were, sat down at once. She was a cleanly-looking 
old lady, with a pale, thin face, wearing a big-bordered cap with black 
bows; a short dark gown, and a black-and-white print ’kerchief 
crossed upon her shoulders, which partially hid the small, beautiful 
cross, gold and blue enamel, that lay on her neck. 

“‘T hope this day next week will be as fine as this one!” impul- 
sively spoke Mrs. Wylde, following out her thoughts: and they were 
rarely absent now from the ceremony that was to be. 

‘“‘ The saints grant it!” acquiesced Naomi. 

Mrs. Wylde, recalled to the present, laughed. ‘‘ You know, then, 
what is to take place on that day ?” 

“ Know!” exclaimed Naomi, in her surprise at the question. 
** Ma’am, could I be off knowing aught that concerns a Pomeroy ? 
—especially so momentous an event as the marriage of the lord ! 
trust, to my heart, the lord is marrying for his happiness: and the 
sweet young lady, too. I trust that it is not in Azs day the pre- 
diction is to be fulfilled.” 

Now, if Mrs. Wylde had just spoken upon impulse, so, most as- 
.suredly had Naomi, in saying this. All the morning long, one certain 
subject ; ¢his subject, had been haunting her mind. Aware of the 
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slip she had made, she was hasting to speak of something else, but 
Mrs. Wylde caught the word up sharply. 

‘“‘ Prediction! What do you mean? Prediction of what?” 

‘‘There used to be a prediction talked of in the Pomeroy 
family, when the late lord was young,” calmly answered Naomi, 
silently crossing herself. ‘‘ Hardly an ancient family in the land, 
ma’am, but has its beliefs and its forecastings.” 

‘*‘ Doubtless,” assented Mrs. Wylde, with dignity, as if to imply 
that she was of an ancient family herself. ‘‘ What was the predic- 
tion about ?” 

‘It was just a verse of rhyme, ma’am; four lines, maybe; though 
I don’t call to mind, at this moment, how they run.” 

*“‘ And what did they predict ? ” 

“ They tell of some ill-fortune that is to fall upon the Pomeroys, 
after the marriage of one of the lords. But it’s a marriage that must 
be entered into with deceit and craft—-so it is not likely to fall in these 
days, for the Pomeroys are honourable ; they disdain a lie. I re- 
member hearing the late lord joke about it to his lady soon after 
their marriage, saying that it could not fall in his time, since he had 
not fulfilled its conditions.” 

‘* What nonsense it must be!” cried Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘ Who made it 
up—who spoke it ?” 

“No one knows that, ma’am. It is some generations ago, 
now.” 

Mrs. Wylde burst into laughter. It must be confessed that she 
had little reverence for such superstitions, and would as soon have 
believed in a ghost itself as in a “ prediction.” 

‘‘ Then I think the present lord has no cause to fear. If genera- 
tion after generation has been passed over, surely his will be. The 
Pomeroys are very fanciful, are they not?” added Mrs. Wylde, 
consigning the subject to the oblivion it deserved. 

“They have their opinions, ma’am, and their traditions. All 
old families have.” 

“You have seen a great deal of the Pomeroys in your time?” 

‘‘ Ay, ma’am, I have. I was a Rex, ma’am, you see, and cousin to 
my late husband ; and the Rexes have always been close servants ot 
the Pomeroys. Old Jerome’s mother, by the way, was a Rex, too, 
but only distantly related to us. The late lady took a good deal ot 
notice of me.” 

‘You had no children, I think ?” 

‘No, ma’am, never. It sometimes falls out, I’ve remarked, that 
when man and wife are cousins they don’t have any.” 

Mrs. Wylde nodded. ‘I suppose you will go to see the cere- 
mony ?” 

“Doubtless, ma’am. The lord himself bade my sister-in-law, the 
housekeeper, invite me to the abbey for the day, and they'll send for 
me betimes. It’s but a slip of a walk round to the chapel from thence, 
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and-I can manage that. I’d not be off seeing the wedding for a good 
deal.” 

‘“‘What sort of a young man is the youngest son?” asked Mrs, 
Wylde ; who never lost an opportunity of getting information about 
the family she so reverenced. 

‘‘ Charming young men, both the younger ones,” exclaimed Naomi 
Rex, warmly. ‘‘ Not as grand in stature as the lord and Mr. Rupert, 
but fresh and fair-looking as a summer’s day. Mr. Leolin is a bit 
haughty in manner like the lord; but Mr. George—Captain Pomeroy 
they call him now—is just a favourite with everybody. It is he that 
has the good heart. He takes after his mother.” 

‘**T have se n him: he was here when we first settled at the place,” 
remarked Mrs. Wylde. ‘But I did not see him when he came to 
the funeral.” 

‘His stay was so short, ma’am. Short as it was, though, he was 
up to see me between the lights—bless him! ‘ Naomi,’ says he to 
me, in his pleasant way, ‘this is an age for scientific discoveries ; but 
there’s one discovery that they don’t make, and that is to change a 
gale at sea into a calm.’ He was kept back two whole days by a 
hurricane in crossing from Ireland—as maybe you heard at the time, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh, the sea is dreadful,” remarked Mrs. Wylde. ‘‘We had a 
three days’ gale off the Cape when I was coming from India; the 
waves rising mountains high, and beating us back every minute. I 
never was so frightened in my life. And now I must go,” she 
added, beginning to tie the strings of her grey chip bonnet, which 
she had untied for coolness ; ‘‘ but I must ask you to give me a glass 
of water first.” : 

Naomi called to her little maid, Ann, and the water was brought. 
After drinking it, Mrs. Wylde turned to pursue her way. 

‘What a beautiful cross that is!” she exclaimed in admiration, 
her eye catching slight of it as Naomi bent forward to close the 
gate after her. 

‘It never leaves my neck, ma’am, night or day, save when I want 
to renew the ribbon; I look upon it as a charm,” spoke the old 
woman. 

**Some relic, I suppose ?” 

“A relic of the Pomeroys, ma’am. My late lady gave it to me 
after Master Leolin was born. Her maid was ill at the time, and the 

‘nurse was taken ill; a sort of epidemic, I suppose it was, and they 
sent for me. My lady liked me to be about her; and though the 
two young women soon got well, she kept me for six weeks, and 
gave me this cross when I left. Oh, she was a good, considerate, 
sweet-tempered lady—and Master George is the very model of her. 
Good day, ma’am ; my service to you.” 

Mrs. Wylde walked slowly home, her thoughts running in a de- 
sultory kind of way upon the interview. A lovely cross, she said to 
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herself ; quite out ot place upon that old woman’s wrinkled neck; 
it was perfectly absurd to give it to her. If Captain George were 
as indiscriminate as his mother in such matters, she should not 
say much for his sense. And what autocrats the Pomeroys seemed 
to have been always !— and how proud this old creature was of hav- 
ing served them! Thus Mrs. Wylde’s reflections ran on, from one 
point to another—but never once did they recur to the “‘ Prediction.” 

The days sped quickly onward, and the eve of the wedding 
arrived, Visitors, in the shape of Mr. and Mrs. Capel, came to the 
abbey ; one or two to the White House: but the guests would chiefly 
assemble on the day only. 

In the afternoon Alice sat in her own room, her maid Theresa 
busy packing. Just a small trunk of clothes would be conveyed to 
the abbey that evening; the rest would follow later. The Lords of 
Pomeroy disdained to follow the world’s ordinary forms and cus- 
toms, and Alice would on the morrow proceed direct to her new 
home. 

Alice Wylde had borne up bravely. She would not allow herself 
to recal the past ; she thought she was successfully putting the re- 
creant Rupert from her heart; and she did her best to /ke the Lord 
of Pomeroy, to look forward to a happy life with him. Only, now 
and again some slight incident would arise that served to bring back 
to memory a scene of happier days, and her whole frame would 
thrill with anguish. One occurred now. 

‘* Are these flowers to go in, Miss Alice?” . 

‘* Flowers?” repeated Alice, listlessly. ‘‘What flowers? How 
you do worry, Theresa !” 

‘These, miss, that were between this tissue paper in your little 
drawer,” replied Theresa. ‘‘ Here’s a rose, and a—what is it P—a 
white geranium, I think, Miss Alice, but they are dried up beyond 
knowing.” 

Alice turned her head to see the flowers—she had overlooked 
them when casting away others—and the tide of memory came 
rushing over her. ‘They were the last Ae had ever given her, and too 
well she remembered ow they were given; his words and his looks 
of love. She buried her face in her hands, and gave vent to a groan 
of pain. 

It was all over now; he was false, and gone. Gone, never to 
return. The last evening they had clandestinely met, Rupert was 
late ; when he came he had these flowers in his hand, a blush-pink 
rose and a white geranium, and he put them into hers. All that sweet 
romance was over; henceforth her heart must content itself with the 
most prosaic reality. 

‘‘ Flowers !” she cried, indifferently, turning to Theresa, who was 
on her knees before the trunk. ‘Some old dried things, I suppose, 
that have lain there and been forgotten. Throw them down with 
the other rubbish, Theresa.” 
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Theresa let the flowers fall upon the carpet amidst the odds and 
ends of discarded things lying there. She was resuming her packing 
again, when her ear caught the sound of footsteps through the open 
window, and she stretched up her head to look below. 

‘“‘ Miss Alice, here’s the Lord of Pomeroy.” 

He had come, had he !—in spite of Mrs. Wylde’s having laugh- 
ingly told him that according to the rules of etiquette, a bridegroom 
must not see his bride on the eve of his wedding-day. It was not 
‘‘ etiquette ” that could keep Guy Pomeroy from her he loved. 

Alice knew she must go to him. And why should she not? was 
he not to be her husband ere many hours had passed? But the 
current of her thoughts had been turned to the events which she had 
latterly striven to bury, and, as she went down, an impulse arose— 
long afterwards she used to wonder why it should so have arisen— 
to speak of them to Guy. Have we not all been unaccountably 
swayed by such, without rhyme or reason ? 

Entering the room where he stood alone, waiting for her, she 
stopped his words of greeting and put away unconsciously his hand. 
It was just as though some instinct compelled her to speak and as if 
she had not a minute left to do it in. 

‘Guy, did you deceive me when you told me that—that ill of 
Rupert ? ” 

The Lord of Pomeroy turned his eyes upon her. ‘‘ Why do you 
ask that now?” 

“‘ Were I to find, later, that you had deceived me, it would be bad 
for us both ; for you and for me,” she dreamily said. 

**Deceived you in what respect ?” 

** About Sybilla Gaunt.” 

“The Lords of Pomeroy disdain deceit,” was his reply. ‘The 
fact of Rupert’s remaining away so long might convince you that he 
is with Aer, or with some other equally potent attraction, without any 
further proof.” 

“True, true,” she murmured. ‘Forgive me, Guy.” 

Guy Pomeroy bent towards her, and would have sealed his for- 
giveness, but was met by a gesture of repression. ‘ Don’t please,” 
she faintly said, as she drew away. , 


A passing scowl contracted Guy’s face. When these little episodes 
peeped out, showing how utterly she disliked him, he felt at war with 
her, with Rupert, with the world, and with Heaven. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


By Miss E. H. HuDSON, Author of “ Louisa, Queen of Prussia.” * 


ODERN historians tell us that the old stories relating to the 

foundation of Ancient Rome are a tissue of fables. Well, 

after all, a good fable is not a bad thing, and there is something 

about it agreeable, and really suitable to the infantine period of both 

national and individual life. The earliest poems and traditions of 

every race of men had no doubt more meaning tending to good or to 
evil than we, in our very different social condition, can understand. 

As to Rome as she now is, the following description, written by a 
very intelligent traveller, clearly answers the inquiry as to what the 
renowned city is built upon. “Papal Rome” he says “ has risen from 
the ashes and invested itself with the pomp of the Gentile city. It 
is vain to look for any features of Pagan or of Christian Rome 
separately, they are so strangely blended and incorporated together. 
Christian churches are erected on the foundations, and constructed 
with the materials, of heathen temples. The statues of the apostles 
are supported by the columns of the emperors; the remains of 
the puteoli, designed for the reception of the vilest slaves, are lost 
in the labyrinths of the catacombs, now honoured as the sepulchre 
of the primitive martyrs.” 

In like manner the festivals and games which in pagan times had 
been annually observed were allowed to continue ; or, if discontinued, 
were revived to please the people, slightly modified, and dedicated 
anew, not to a heathen deity, but to a Christian saint. But let it never 
be forgotten, that this was not done in the earliest and purest ages 
of the Church. Of course, in the best of times, a very hard struggle 
was going on between paganism and Christianity, and many a noble 
soldier of Christ fell in the thick of the fight. We read the names. 
of glorious martyrs, but there were many more whose names are 
written only in the “ Book of Life.” Canonization was not thought 
of in those early days. The earliest martyrs were canonized long 
after their death. That the apostles used the word Saint in a very 
general way is evident. ‘They used it simply to describe a person 
who, in that still heathen world, was professing Christianity, and 
living in accordance with his profession. After the apostolic age the 
title of Saint was given by courtesy to those who distinguished them- 
selves by studying the history and doctrines of the Church. As we 
call judges and barristers learned men, so they called theologians 
saints, but there was as yet no such thing as canonization. Certainly 
Valentine had never heard of it; no idea connected with it could ever 
have crossed his mind. ‘The very little we can know about him 


* “Louisa, Queen of Prussia.” By E. H. Hupson, Third Edition. HATCHARD 
and Co., Piccadilly. 
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bears a striking resemblance to what we read respecting our own 
justly venerated proto-martyr—the brave and generous Alban, the 
leader of Britain’s noble army of martyrs. Both Valentine and 
Alban suffered, not for any crime that could be alleged against them 
by their enemies, but only for having sheltered and helped others. 
The former was beaten with clubs and beheaded near Rome on the 
14th of February, A.D. 270; the latter was scourged and beheaded 
on June 17th, A.D. 303, on the hill marked by the Abbey Church, 
now the Cathedral that bears his name. 

Pope Julius built a church and dedicated it to St. Valentine, 
and for a long time the city gate near that church was called Porta 
Valentini; it is now Porta del Popolo. Why the name of St. Valentine 
was, after his canonization, connected with the customs that marked 
a day in the month of February, is a question that has puzzled the 
learned, and has not been satisfactorily settled. Some think it is 
because he was a genial-hearted man, and his death day, on which 
he gained the crown of immortality, happened to fall when all nature 
is ready to spring into new life; but this is mere surmise. The 
customs peculiar to St. Valentine’s Day can be very clearly traced 
back into pagan times. 

Every person well read in Roman history is acquainted with the 
Saturnalia and the Lupercala. The former was the slave’s annual 
holiday. On that one day in the year a slave was allowed to say 
just what he liked to his master. Now and then a slave made a 
noble use of this privilege, but most of them were too degraded to 
be fit to enjoy a day of freedom. There were good masters who 
had loving, faithful slaves: to such it must have been a happy day, on 
which grateful words were spoken. There is at least analogy between . 
the Saturnalia and Valentine’s Day. In days of yore a Valentine 
professed to be his lady’s slave, delighting in the happy bondage, 
and on that one day he was permitted to express his feelings in the 
most extravagant words. Such compliments could be made but 
once a year. 

The Lufercala is more decidedly considered the germ from which 
St. Valentine’s Day has sprung, because that festival was held in the 
month of February, in honour of Pan and Juno. The chief excite- 
ment of the day was caused by a kind of lottery: the names of young 
women were drawn out of a box by young men, and this was per- 
mitted to constitute some degree of temporary relationship between 
them, which would last throughout one year, The custom may, in 
its beginning, have been innocent, but as time went on the Lupercala 
tended to evil rather than to good. The consequent demoralization 
must have grieved and disgusted the right-minded youths and 
maidens, the noble matrons and the exemplary fathers of the brave 
days of old. 

In heathen times there were undoubtedly men and women, young 
and old, who by their personal characters, by their efforts in the 
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right direction, and by their groping and feeling after something 
beyond this life, were very far superior to the days in which they 
lived. And what, ere this, would the world have become, if we 
could not say as much for every generation that has flourished and 
fallen, like the leaves of the forest, through the eighteen Christian 
centuries ? 

Pagan customs could not all be quickly swept away by the intro- 
duction of Christianity, nor even by imperial power, after Con- 
stantine’s conversion. Certainly the mere name of St. Valentine 
would not hallow anything that was in accordance with the tastes, 
and likely to commend itself to the approbation, of Pan and Juno. 
An inquiry into the different kinds of human pride deified under the 
names of that popular god, who, though one with wise Osiris, one 
with mighty Jupiter, could condescend to be also one with Bacchus, 
and that vain goddess, furiously jealous and most exacting, might 
not be uninteresting, but we must leave our readers to pursue it 
for themselves. 

Many zealous pastors of the Christian Church, who earnestly 
desired to improve the manners of the people, tried to put a stop to 
the dangerous licence and foolish superstitions that disgraced most 
of the national holidays, and which rendered the 14th of February 
like anything but a Saint’s Day. 

Pre-eminent among these undaunted reformers stands St. Francis 
de Sales, who lived from the year 1567 to 1622. When he was 
taking his last farewell of some dear friends, in a nunnery over which 
he had watched, one of the nuns handed a pen, asking him to write 
down what he wished them especially to cultivate: he wrote the one 
word, Humility. And is not that the one sign that distinguishes the 
Gospel from every other religion that has been propagated on earth ? 
Ever since the angel sent the shepherds to the manger, has it not 
been the one effectual sign that souls have been awakened and 
guided to the Saviour? But Francis de Sales used to say “ Humility 
and Charity are virtues that will not bear being spoken of, lest 
their bloom should be rubbed off.” Although by his own wish he 
had entered on monastic life at an early age, yet his observant eyes 
were always on the world. ‘One does not,” said he, ‘‘ give oneself 
to the Church with a view to gain a position for oneself, but in order 
to till that piece of ground allotted to one by the Householder.” 
He worked hard among all classes of people, especially among the 
lower orders, and being shocked by the improprieties permitted on 
Valentine’s Day, he combated them by substituting a new institu- 
tion. He severely censured the custom of letting boys draw the 
names of girls, to be admired and attended on by them, and to 
abolish this he invented another kind of lottery. On the tickets were 
inscribed the names of certain saints, and their praiseworthy 
characteristics. In many religious houses on the continent this 
reformed custom is still observed on the 14th of February. Each 
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member of the community keeps the paper he or she has drawn on 
that day, through the year, that it may remind its owner of the saint, 
and of the virtues set forth for imitation. 

No attempt to connect the customs of Valentine’s Day with religion 
appears ever to have been made in England. This is not to be 
regretted, and perhaps it is the reason why the sweethearts’ holiday, 
which has become obsolete in other countries, has not died out here. 
On the contrary, it is now looked upon by foreigners as a custom 
exclusively English. 

A French traveller thus describes what he saw in England :— 

‘St. Valentine’s Day is the carnival of the young folks here. 
English girls await the postman’s arrival with the utmost impatience. 
In a state of delightful excitement they open their letters, and in- 
stantly give vent to their feelings in cries of rapture or in bursts of 
laughter. The girl who receives no valentine has reason to feel mor- 
tified, as it is a proof que personne ne songe a l’empécher de coiffer 
Sainte Cathérine.” 

So says the Frenchman. It does not seem to have occurred to 
him that those who receive their valentines most quietly, may be in 
the greatest danger. 

‘“‘There-is many a true word spoken in jest,” and though the words 
of the proverb may not come into mind, yet the truth it expresses 
sends a thrill of hope through many a young heart. Let them hope 
so long as hope is more mirthful than deep, but let them beware not 
to make one of those pretty valentines the foundation-stone of an 
aerial castle, for 

** Hearts are broken, heads are turned, 
By castles in the air.” 

Few people have completely outlived every natural tendency to 
superstition. At the beginning of life we are all superstitious, or 
something like it, for in this world the little child is surrounded -by 
wonders that he cannot understand. Before he has lived long enough 
to have any fixed ideas as to what he may reasonably expect to see, 
to hear, and to be warned or guided by, his fancies, his fears, and his 
anticipations must be tinged with what older people call superstition. 
Some minds, and these are not necessarily the weakest, cling longer 
and more firmly than do less imaginative ones to such primeval 
notions. ‘Their ideas still happily pursue the old paths through the 
flowery wilderness, still ramble along such tracks of thought as those 
which, once upon a time, led to a kind of belief that the valentine 
you had drawn was especially likely to be your husband or wife, or 
that the first person of the other sex whom you met on the morning 
of the 14th of February was hereafter to be united to you in wedlock, 
according to some mysterious law of destiny. 

Passing lightly over surrounding romance, we will follow the slender 
thread of history we are tracing out. ¥ 

In the days of Merrie England, before railroads, and telegraphs, 
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and telephones, and school-boards were dreamt of, even by Dame 
Ursula Shipton, there could be but very few written valentines, for 
the simple reason that most of our youths and maidens could neither 
read nor write. In those merrie days the lottery already mentioned 
was the charming amusement on the 14th of February. Having in 
the course of years attained the highest point of popularity, it became 
doubly delightful, as appears from the following description :— 

“ An equal number of maids and bachelors get together; each 
writes his or her true name, or a feigned name, upon a separate 
billet-—then these billets are mixed together, and drawn for by way of 
lots: the maids taking the men’s billets, and the men the maids’. 
So that each of the young men lights upon a girl, that he calls his 
valentine, and each of the girls on a young man, whom she calls 
hers. By this means each has two valentines; but the man sticks 
faster to the valentine that has fallen by lot to him, than to the 
valentine to whom he has fallen. Fortune having divided the com- 
pany into so many couples, the valentines give balls and treats to 
their mistresses, wear their billets on their sleeves or bosoms, as 
badges of honour, and this little sport often ends in love.” 

The first written valentine of which we hear, was penned by a 
noble captive, the Duke of Orleans, who could not draw fgr his valen- 
tine because he had been taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt. 
The quaint sentimentality of this effusion accords with the taste of 
the age of chivalry. 

In the works of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, and his contemporary, 
Michael Drayton, also a native of Warwickshire, and in the poems 
of John Donne, whom Dr. Johnson calls the founder of the meta- 
physical school of poetry, we find proof that St. Valentine’s Day 
was never forgotten by our ancestors. But the most entertaining 
allusions to it are to be found in the Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
the fullest record we have of his times. He was Secretary to the 
Admiralty when Charles II. and James II. reigned, and he lived to 
see Queen Anne upon the throne. All the propriety of that age 
seems to have centred itself on the 14th of February, which really 
was not fair to all the other days of the year. In different years 
Mr. Pepys notes in his Diary that he had happened to draw his wife ; 
once, he tells us, that Mistress Pepys had drawn a nice little boy, 
who brought her a pretty gift of his own making. It was then the 
fashion for gentlemen to make presents to their valentines. Mr. 
Pepys’ entry, on February 14, 1667, unconsciously, and very ingenu- 
ously, illustrates his own character as well as that of his times :— 
“Tam this year my wife’s valentine, and it will cost me £5; but 
that I must have laid out if we had not been valentines.” 

Another author, who wrote more than half a century later, assures 
us that ridiculous letters were then unknown, and if letters of any 
kind were sent, they contained only courteous expressions of attach- 
ment from some youth to some young maiden, honeyed with a few 
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respectful compliments. This writer evidently feels that the golden 
age he is describing is passing away. It was succeeded by a period 
of decadence. Valentine’s Day became a much degraded festival, 
chiefly observed by those who could enjoy the sending of jocular 
anonymous letters, intended to quiz and annoy the parties to whom 
they were addressed. At the same time ugly pictures began to 
appear, ridiculous coloured caricatures of the male or female figure, 
with a few burlesque verses below; some of a more sentimental kind 
gave views of Hymen’s altar, of fluttering cupids, or of hearts trans- 
fixed with darts. 

Such low wit as this could circulate freely among only the lower 
orders, and to them it became chiefly confined. The children of 
the higher classes were not willing to lose their merry-making, and 
for their sakes a few prettier pictures and verses were produced ; but 
the old custom, having fallen into disrepute, was sinking lower and 
lower, when it was arrested by a powerful upward movement, ‘‘ The 
world compelling plan,” which embraced all things great and small: 
for nothing could seem insignificant to him who set up above our 
heads this inscription— 

‘The progress of the human race, resulting from the common labour of all men, 
ought to be the final object of the exertions of each individual. In promoting 
this end we are accomplishing the will of God.” 

Since the glorious May day of a.p, 1851, on which Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort inaugurated the first International 
Exhibition, art in all its various branches has rapidly progressed. A 
great many things are much more beautiful than they ever were be- 
fore, and this certainly is the case with valentines. The flower 
paintings are in good taste, and quite artistic. The painted cupid 
admirably represents some of the lovers of this unchivalrous age, 
for he is always taking aim, and there it ends. Many are perfumed 
to a degree that puts the violet to shame, and should make a white 
rose blush. In sober truth, the improvement, as tending to elevate 
the public taste, is laudable. It is whispered that we owe it to a 
number of ladies, who, aided by the highest ladies in the land, have 
opened for themselves this new and pleasant field of labour, on 
which the harvest is reaped from Christmas till Easter. It is work, 
though it looks so light and easy ; but even the designer’s part can be 
done only by dint of industry, care, and patience, and in these days 
it is done under the pressure of hard times. From the original paint- 
ings lithographs are taken, and thus they are multiplied in extra- 
ordinary numbers. £18,000 worth of the pretty trifles have been 
sold in six months by one wholesale house. We wish the skilful 
artists every success. The little missives so plentifully produced, 
cause the labour, the laugh, and a little light-hearted love, not at all 
confined to sweethearts now, among the young ones. And many a 
one who has lived to see a long succession of Valentine’s Days is 
quite ready to join in the merriment, though sometimes it must be 
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with the laughter that covers a sigh. Yet even to them, with the 
return of the mirthful season, 


**Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Come the thoughts of other years.” 


A reviving odour it is, more invigorating than that emitted by 
aromatic spice, or sweetest flower, or even by the myrtle plant, fit 
emblem of Love, because its crushed and broken ever-green leaves 
are more fragrant than its fragile blossom. 

Though, having outlived, or being separated from, relations and 
friends, the man or woman be a lonely one, yet the heart within may 
be in itself a little home very comfortably furnished, and memory 
gives companionship. Across the table—for the spirit still needs its 
food, and God provides—-a flickering glow is shed, that glances even 
into the darkest corner, when 


** The summer’s ruin cheers the winter’s hearth.” 


With such a warm prospect before us, let us gather up our gleanings 
from dead branches, and go on our homeward way rejoicing. What 
though our burden sometimes seems a little heavy, and life’s 
autumnal afternoon cold and dreary ? 

Young readers may think we have rambled far away from St. 
Valentine’s Day. Not so far perhaps as they fancy, for we are very 
near the end of the subject—the conclusion at which all thoughtful 
persons must arrive, if they read the real stories connected with that 
day. Taking a birth, a marriage, and a death that occurred on the 
14th of February, they are remarkable, because the characters, the 
circumstances under which they developed, the extraordinary 
vicissitudes they experienced, render them curiously well suited to be 
twined together into a commemorative wreath.* Those stories of 
real life show us ‘‘ Young Love” as he is depicted by artists of old 
schools, with a beautiful rose he plays with and throws away; but 
this one did not wither and prematurely die. They show us a crown 
and sceptre, not so much as the insignia of regal power, but rather as 
a striking illustration to warn us against trusting in the delusions of 
ambition. They show us a noble-minded man, whose life-blood was 
shed on his path of duty, one who deserves to be honoured and 
imitated as much as does Saint Valentine. 

* The birth of Lady Sarah Lennox, February 14th, 1744. The marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England, to Frederick, 5th Count Palatine 


of the Rhine, afterwards King of Bohemia, on February 14th, 1614. The death 
of Captain Cook, February 14th, 1779. 
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EOPLE are apt to say, when telling of a surprise, that the touch 

of a feather would have made them fall. I nearly fell with- 

out the feather and without the touch. To see a dead woman stand- 

ing straight up before me, and to hear her say ‘‘ How are you, and 
is the Squire at home ?” might have upset the balance of a giant. 

But I could not mistake. There, waiting at the front door to 
come in, her face within an inch of mine, was Nash Caromel’s first 
wife, Charlotte Tinkle; who for two years now had been looked upon 
as dead, and buried over in California. 

‘“‘Is Mr. Todhetley at home?” she repeated. ‘‘And can I see 
him ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, coming partially out of my daze. ‘Do you 
mind staying here just a minute, while I tell him ?” 

For, to hand in a dead woman, might take him aback, as it had 
taken me. The Pater stood bolt upright, waiting for Mrs. Scott (as 
he had supposed it to be) to enter. 

“It is not Mrs. Scott,” I whispered, shutting the door and going 
close up to him to speak. ‘“It—it is some one else. I hardly like 
to tell you, sir; she may give you a fright.” 

‘‘Why, what does the lad mean ?—what are you making a mystery 
of now, Johnny?” cried he, staring at me. ‘‘Give mea fright! I 
should like to see any woman give me that. Is it Mrs. Scott, or is 
it not ?” 

‘Tt is some one we thought was dead, sir.” 

‘Now, Johnny, don’t be a muff. Somebody you thought was 
dead! What on earth’s come to you, lad? Speak out.” 

‘Tt is Nash Caromel’s first wife, sir : Charlotte Tinkle.” 

The Pater gazed at me like a man bereft of reason. I don’t believe 
he knew whether he stood on his head or his heels. ‘‘ Charlotte 
Tinkle !” he exclaimed, backing against the curtain. ‘What, come 
to life, Johnny ?” 

“Ves, sir, and she wants to see you. Perhaps she has never been 
dead.” 

‘Bless my heart and mind! Bring her in.” 

The first thing Charlotte the First did when she came in and the 
Squire clasped her by her two hands, was to burst into a fit of sobs. 
Some wine stood on the sideboard; the Squire poured her out a 
glass, and she untied the strings of her bonnet as she sat down. 

“If I might take it off for a minute,” she said. ‘I have had it 
on all the way from Liverpool.” 

“Do so, my dear. Goodness me! I think I must be in a dream. 
And so you are not dead!” 
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“Yes, I knew it was what you must have been all thinking,” she 





answered, stifling her sobs. ‘Poor Nash! what a dreadful 
thing it is! I cannot imagine how the misconception can have 
arisen,” 

‘* What misconception ?” asked the Pater, whose wits, once gone 
a wool-gathering, rarely came back in a hurry. 

** That I had died.” 

‘* Why, that friend of yours with whom you were staying—Bunn— 
Munn—which was it, Johnny ?—wrote to tell your husband so.” 

Mrs. Nash Caromel, sitting there in the twilight, her brown hair 
as smooth as ever and her eyes as meek, looked at the Squire in sur- 
prise. 

“Oh no, that could not have been; Mr, Munn would not be 
likely to write anything of the sort. Impossible.” 

‘But, my dear lady, I read the letter. Your husband brought it 
to me as soon as it reached him. You remained at San Francisco 
very ill after Nash’s departure, and you got no better, and died at 
last of low fever.” 

She shook her head. ‘I was very poorly indeed when Nash 
left, but I got better shortly. I had no low fever, and I certainly 
did not die.” 

“Then why did Munn write it?” 

‘* He did not write it. He could not have written it. I am quite 
certain of that. He and his wife are my very good and dear friends, 
and most estimable people.” 

“The letter certainly came to your husband,” persisted the Squire. 
‘TI read it with my own eyes. It was dated San Francisco, and 
signed Francis Munn.” 

‘“‘Then it was a forgery. But why anyone should have written it, 
or troubled themselves about me and my husband at all, I cannot 
imagine.” 

‘* And then, Nash—Nash—good gracious, what a complication !” 
cried the Squire, breaking off what he had meant to say, as the 
thought of Charlotte Nave crossed his mind. 

“‘T know,” she quietly put in; ‘‘ Nash has married again.” 

It was a complication, and no mistake, all things considered. 
The Pater rubbed up his hair and deliberated, and then bethought 
himself that it might be as well to keep the servants out of the room. 
So I went to tell old Thomas that the master was particularly 
engaged with a friend, and no one was to come in unless rung for. 
Then I ran upstairs to whisper the news to the mother—and it pretty 
nearly sent her into a fit of hysterics. 

Charlotte Caromel was entering on her history to the Squire when 
I got back. ‘ Yes,” she said, “‘ we went to California, having found 
little luck in America. Nash made one or two ventures there also, 
but nothing seemed to succeed; not as well even as it did in 
America, and he resolved to go back there, and try at something or 
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other again. He sailed for New York, leaving me in San Francisco 
with Francis Munn and his wife; for I had been ill, and was not 
strong enough for the tedious voyage. The Munns kept a dry-goods 
store at San Francisco, and ——” 

“A dry goods store!” interrupted the Squire. 

‘‘ Yes. You cannot afford to be fastidious over there ; and to be 
in trade is looked upon as an honour, rather than the contrary. 
Francis Munn was the youngest son of a country gentleman in Eng- 
land ; he went to California to make his fortune at anything that 
might turn up; and it ended in his marrying'and keeping a store. 
They made plenty of money, and were very kind to me and Nash. 
Well, Nash started for New York, leaving me with them, and he 
wrote to me soon after his arrival there. Things were looking 
gloomy in the States, he said, and he felt inclined to take a run over 
to England, and ask his brother Miles to help him with some money. 
I wrote back a letter in duplicate, addressing one to the agent’s in 
New York, the other to Caromel’s Farm—not knowing, you perceive, 
in which place he might be. No answer reached me—but people 
think little of the safety of letters out there, so many seem to mis- 
carry. We fancied Nash might be coming back to San Francisco 
and did not trouble himself to write: like me, he is not much of a 
scribe. But the months went on, and he did not come. One day, 
Mr. Munn brought in a file of English newspapers for me and his 
wife to read: and in one of them I saw an announcement that 
puzzled me greatly—the marriage of one Nash Caromel, of Caromel’s 
Farm, to Charlotte Nave. Just at first it startled me: I own that; 
but I felt so sure it could not be my Nash, my husband, that I 
remained only puzzled to know what Nash Caromel it could be.” 

“There is only one Nash Caromel,” growled the Squire, half in- 
clined to tell her she was a simpleton—taking things in this equable 
way. 

“T only knew of him; but I thought he must have some relative, 
a cousin perhaps, of the same name, of whom I had not heard. 
However, I wrote then to Caromel’s Farm, telling Nash what we had 
read, and asking him what it meant, and where he was. But that letter 
shared the fate of the former one, and obtained no reply. In the 
course of time we saw another announcement—The wife of Nash 
Caromel of ason. Still I did not believe it could be my Nash, but 
I could see that Mr. Munn did believe it was: and at length I deter- 
mined to come home and see about it.” 

** You must have been a long while coming,” remarked the Squire. 
** The child is fifteen months old.” 

‘But you must remember that often we did not get the news until 
six months after its date. And I chose a most unfortunate route— 
overland from California to New York.” 

** What on earth ! why, people are sometimes a twelvemonth, or 
so, doing that!” cried the Squire. ‘There are rocky mountains to 
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scale, as I’ve heard and read, and Red Indians to encounter, and all 
sorts of horrors. ‘Those who undertake it travel in bands and are 
called pilgrims: and don’t, some of them, get to the end of the 
journey alive.” 

“True,” she sighed; “I would never have attempted it had I 
known what it would be: but I did so dread the sea. Several of us 
were laid up midway, and had to be left behind at a small settlement. 
It was a long, long time, and after surmounting great discomforts 
and difficulties, before we reached New York.” 

“Well?” saidthe Squire. It must be remembered that they were 
speaking of days now gone by, when the journey was just what they 
described it. | wICH Vg 

“T could hear nothing of my husband in New York,” she re- 
sumed, “except that Abraham Whitter believed him to be at home 
here. I took the steamer for Liverpool, landed at dawn this morning, 
and came on by rail. And I find it zs my husband who is married. 
And—and what am I to do?” 

She melted away into tears and sobs again. The Squire told her 
that she must present herself at the Farm ; she was its legal mistress, 
and Nash Caromel’s true wife. But she shook her head at this: 
she’d not bring any such trouble upon Nash for the world, as to show 
him suddenly that she was living. What he had done he must have 
done unwittingly, believing her to be dead, and he ought not to suffer 
for it more than could be helped. Which was a lenient way of 
reasoning that put the Squire’s temper up. 

“‘ He deserves noquarter, ma’am, and / will not give it him if you 
do. Within a week of the time he heard of your death he went and 
took that Charlotte Nave. Though I expect it was she who took 
him—brazen hussy! And I am glad you have come to put her 
out!” 

But, nothing would induce Charlotte the First to assume this view, 
or to admit that blame could attach to Nash. Once he had lost her 
by death, he had a right to marry again, she contended. As to the 
haste—well, she had been dead a great many months when he heard 
of it, and that should be considered. The Squire exploded, and 
walked about the room, and rubbed his head the wrong way, and 
thought her no better than an imbecile. 

Mrs. Todhetley came in, and there was a little scene. Charlotte 
declined our offer of a bed and of refreshment, saying she would like 
to go to her mother’s for the night: she felt that she should be 
received gladly, though they had parted in anger and had held no 
communication with one another since. Gladly! ay, joyfully. 
Little doubt of that. So the Squire put on his hat, and she her 
bonnet, and away they started, and I with them. 

We took the lonely path across the fields: her appearance might 
have raised a stir in the highway. Charlotte was but little altered, 
and would have been recognised at once. And I have no space to 
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tell of the scene at Mrs. Tinkle’s, which was as good as a play, or 
of the way they rushed into one another’s arms. 

“Johnny, there’s something on my mind,” said the Squire in a 
low tone as we were getting towards home: and he was looking grave 
and silent as a judge. ‘‘Do you remember those two foreign letters 
we chanced to see of Nash Caromel’s, with the odd handwriting, 
all quavers and tails? ” 

‘“‘ Ves, I do, sir.” 

“Well, lad, a very ugly suspicion has come into my head, and I 
can’t drive it away. I believe those two letters were from Charlotte— 
the two she speaks of—TI believe the handwriting which puzzled me 
was hers. Now, if so, Nash went to the altar with that other Char- 
lotte, knowing this one was alive: for the first letter came the day 
before the marriage.” 

I did not answer. But I remembered what I had overheard Nave 
the lawyer say to Nash Caromel: ‘‘ You must marry her: where 
there’s a will there’s a way ”—or words to that effect. Had Nave 
concocted the letters which pretended to tell of Mrs. Nash Caro- 
mel’s death, and got them posted to Nash from New York ? 

With the morning, the Squire was at Caromel’s Farm. The old- 
fashioned low house, the sun shining on its quaint windows, looked 
still and quiet as he walked up to the front door across the grass- 
plat, in the middle of which grew a fine mulberry tree. The news 
of Charlotte’s return, as he was soon to find, had travelled to it 
already; had spread in the village. For she had been recognised 
the night before on her arrival; and her boxes, left in charge of a 
porter, bore her full name, Mrs. Nash Caromel. 

Nash stood in that little. library of his in a state of agitation not 
to be described ; he as good as confessed, when the Squire tackled 
him, that he ad known his wife might have been alive and that it 
was all Nave’s doings. At least he suspected that the letter, telling 
of her death, might be a forgery. 

‘* Anyway, you got a letter from her the day before you married, 
so you must have known it by that,” cried the Squire; who had had 
so much to do always with the Caromel family that he deemed it 
his duty to interfere. “And now, sir, what do you mean to do?” 

‘“*T can’t tell,” answered Nash. 

“A pretty kettle of fish this is! What do you suppose your 
father would have said to it?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” repeated Nash helplessly, biting his lips to 
get some life into them. 

“And what’s the matter with your hands, that they are so hot and 
white ?” 

Nash glanced at his hands, and hid them away in his pockets. 
He looked like a man consumed by inward fever. 

“‘T have not been over well for some time past,” said he. 

“No wonder—with the consciousness of this discovery hanging 
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over your head!” retorted the Squire. “It might have sent some 
men into their graves.” 

Nash drummed upon the window pane. What on earth to do, 
what to say, evidently he knew not. 

‘You must put away this Jez—this lady,” went on the Squire. 
‘Tt was she who bewitched you ; ay, and set herself out to do it, 
as all the parish saw. Let her go back to her father: you might 
make some provision for her: and install your wife here in her proper 
place. Poor thing! she is so meek and patient! She won’t hear 
a word said against you; thinks you are a saint. J think you a 
scoundrel, Nash: and I tell you so to your face.” 

The door had slowly opened ; somebody, who had been outside, 
listening, put in her head. A very pretty head, and that’s the truth, 
surmounting a fashionable morning costume of rose-coloured muslin, 
all flounces and furbelows. Jt was Charlotte the Second. The 
Squire had called her a brazen hussy behind her back ; he had much 
ado this morning not to call her so before her face. 

‘What's that I hear you saying to my husband, Mr. Todhetley >— 
that he should discard me and admit that creature here! How dare 
you bring your pernicious counsels into this house?” 

‘‘ Why, bless my heart, he is her husband, madam ; he is not yours. 
You'd not stay here yourself, surely !” 

“This is my home, and he is my husband, and my child is his 
heir ; and that woman may go back over the seas whence she came. 
Is it not so, Nash? Tell him.” 

She put her hand on Nash’s shoulder, and he tried to get out 
something or other in obedience to her. He was as much under her 
finger and thumb as Punch in the street is under the showman’s. The 
Squire went into a purple heat. 

“You married him by craft, madam—as I believe from my very 
soul: you married him, knowing, you and your father also, that his 
wife was alive. He knew it, too. And now, I ask you both, what 
you mean to do in this dilemma you have brought upon yourselves ? 
His wife is waiting to come in, and you cannot keep her out.” 

‘ She shall never come in ; I tell you that,” flashed Charlotte the 
Second. ‘She sent word to him that she was dead, and she must 
abide by it; from that time she was dead to him, dead for ever. Mr. 
Caromel married me equally in the eyes of the world: and here I 
shall stay with him, his true and lawful wife.” 

The Squire rubbed his face; the torrent and the heat made it 
glisten. 

“Stay here, would you, madam! What luck do you suppose 
could come of that?” 

“Tuck! I have quite as much luck asI require. Nash, why do 
you not request this—this gentleman to leave us ?” 

“Why, he dave not keep you here,” cried the Squire, passing over 
the last compliment. ‘ He would be prosecuted for—you know what.” 
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‘‘Let him be! Let the wicked woman do her worst. Mr. Caromel, 
then! do you wish to keep up this interview until night ? ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you had better go now, Squire,” put in the man _plead- 
ingly. ‘“‘ I—I will consult Nave, and see what’s to be done. She may 
like to go back to California possibly to the Munns; the climate 
suited her: and—and an income might be arranged.” 

This put the finishing stroke to the Squire’s temper. He flung out 
of the room with a few unorthodox words, and came home in a 
tantrum. 

We had had times of commotion at Church Dykely before, but 
this affair capped all. The one Mrs. Nash Caromel waiting to go into 
her house, aud the other Mrs. Nash Caromel refusing to go out of it 
to make room for her. Tongues pitched into Nash Caromel in the 
fields and in the road: but some few men pitied him, thinking what 
on earth they could do themselves, in a like position. While old 
Jones the constable stalked briskly about, expecting to get a warrant 
for taking up the master of Caromel’s Farm. 

But the great drawback to instituting legal proceedings lay with 
Mrs. Nash Caromel the First. She declined to prosecute. Her 
husband might refuse to receive her ; might hold himself aloof from 
her; might keep his second wife by his side; but she would 
never hurt a hair of his head. Heaven might bring things round 
in its own good time, she said; meanwhile she would submit—and 
bear. 

And she held to this, driving indignant busybodies distracted. 
They argued, they persuaded, they remonstrated ; it was said that 
one or two strong-minded ones swore. All the same. Shestayed.on 
at her mother’s, and would neither injure her husband herself, nor let 
her family injure him. Henry Tinkle, her brother, chanced to be 
from home (as he was when she had run away to be married), or he 
might have acted in spite of her. And, when this state of things had 
continued for two or three weeks, the world began to call it a “‘ cry- 
ing scandal.” As to Nash Caromel, he did not show his face abroad. 

“Not a day longer shall the fellow retain my money,” said the 
Pater, speaking of the twelve hundred pounds he had lent to Nash : 
and in fact the term it had been lent for was already up. But it is 
easier to make such a threat than to enforce it: and it is not every- 
body who can extract twelve hundred pounds at will from uncertain 
coffers. Anyway, the Paterfound he could not. He wrote to Nash, 
demanding its return; and he wrote to Nave. 

Nash did not answer him at all. Nave’s clerk sent a semi-insolent 
letter, saying Mr. Caromel should be communicated with when 
occasion offered The Squire wrote in a rage to his lawyer at 
Worcester, bidding him enforce the repayment. 

“You two lads can take the letter to the post,” said he. 

But we had not got many yards from home when we heard the 
Squire coming after us. We all walked into Church Dykely together ; 
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and close at the post office, which was at Dame Chad’s shop, we 
met Duffham. Of course the Squire, who could not keep anything 
in, had he been bribed to do it, told Duffham what steps he was 
about to take. 

‘Going to enforce payment,” nodded Duffham. ‘The man de- 
serves no quarter. But he is ill.” 

“Serve him right. What’s the matter with him.” 

“Nervous fever. Has fretted or frightened himself into it. 
Report says that he is very ill indeed.” 

“Don’t you attend him ?” 

“Not I. I did not please madam at the time the boy was born 
—would not give in to some of her whims and fancies. They have 
called in that new doctor who has settled in the next parish, young 
Bluck.” 

“‘Why, he is no better than an apothecary’s boy, that young 
Bluck. Caromel can’t be very ill, if they have him.” 

‘So ill, that, as I have just heard, he is in great danger—likely 
to die,” replied Duffham, tapping his cane against the ledge of Dame 
Chad’s window. ‘“ Bluck’s young, but he is clever.” 

‘Bless my heart! Likely to die! What, Nash Caromel! Here, 
you lads, if that’s it, I won’t annoy him now about the money, so 
don’t post the letter.” 

“Tt is posted,” said Tod. ‘‘I have just done it.” 

“Go in and explain to Dame Chad, and get it out again. Or, 
stay ; the letter can go, and I’ll write and say it’s not to be acted on 
until he is well. Nervous fever! I’m afraid his conscience has 
been pricking him.” 

**T hope it has,” said Duffham. 

A few days went on. Nash Caromel lay in the greatest danger. 
Nave was at the farm day and night. A physician was called in from 
a distance to aid young Bluck: but it was understood that there 
remained but little hope. We began to feel sorry for Nash and to 
excuse his offences, the Squire especially. It was all that strong- 
minded young woman’s doings, said he; she had got him in her 
toils, and he had not had the pluck to escape them. 

But a change for the better took place: Nash passed the crisis, 
and would probably, with care, recover. I think everybody felt glad : 
one does not wish a fellow quite to die, though he has misunder- 
stood the laws on the ticklish subject of matrimony. And the Squire 
felt vexed later when he learnt that his lawyer had disregarded his 
countermanding letter and sent a peremptory threat to Nash of 
enforcing instant proceedings, unless the money was repaid forthwith. 
That was not the only threat conveyed to Caromel’s Farm. Harry 
Tinkle returned ; and, despite his sister’s protestations, applied for 
the warrant that had been so much talked of. As soon as Nash 
Caromel could leave his bed, he would be taken before the magis- 
trates. 
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Soon a morning came that we did not forget in a hurry. While 
dressing myself, with the window open to the white flowers of the 
trailing jessamine and the sweet perfume of the roses, Tod came 
in, fastening his braces. 

“IT say, Johnny, here’s the jolliest lark! The Pater , 

And what the lark was, I don’t know to this day. At that moment 
the passing-bell tolled out—three times three; with its succession of 
quick strokes following it. 

‘“Who can be dead ?” cried Tod, stretching his neck out at the 
window to listen. ‘‘ Was anybody ill, Jenkins ?” he called out to the 
head gardener, then coming up the path with a barrow: “do you 
know who that bell’s tolling for ?” 

“It’s for Mr. Caromel,” answered Jenkins. 

‘‘ What ?” shouted Tod. 

* It’s tolling out for Mr. Caromel, sir. He died in the night.” 

It was a shock to us all. The Squire, pocketing his indignation 
against madam and the Nave family in general, went over to the 
farm after breakfast, and saw Miss Gwendolen Nave, who was staying 
with her sister. They called her Gwinny. 

‘‘We heard that he was better—going on so well,” gasped the 
Squire. 

‘So he was until a day or two ago,” said Miss Gwinny, holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ Very well indeed until then—when 
it turned to typhus.” 

‘Goodness bless me!” cried the Squire, an unpleasant feeling 
running through him. ‘ Typhus!” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say.” 

“Ts it safe to be here? Safe for you all?” 

“Of course it is a risk. We try not to be afraid, and have sent 
as many out of the house as we could. I and the old servant, 
Grizzel, alone remain with Mrs. Caromel. The baby has gone to 


papa’s.” 

‘Dear me! dear me! I was intending to ask to look at poor 
Nash : we have known each other always, you see. But, perhaps, it 
would not be prudent.” 

‘It would be very imprudent, Mr. Todhetley. The sickness was 
of the worst type; it might involve not only your own death, but 
that of others to whom you might in turn carry it. You have a wife 
and children, sir.” 

“Yes, yes, quite right,” rejoined the Squire. ‘Poor Nash! 
How is—your sister?” He would not, even at that trying moment 
for them, call her Mrs. Caromel. 

** Oh, she is very ill; shocked and grieved almost to death. For 
all we know, she has taken the fever and may follow her husband: 
she attended upon him to the last. I hope that woman, who came 
here to disturb the peace of a happy family, that Charlotte Tinkle, 
will reap the fruit of what she has sown, for it is all owing to her.” 
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‘People do mostly reap the fruit of their own actions, whether 
they be good or bad,” observed the Squire to this, as he got up to 
leave. But he would not add what he thought—that it was another 
Charlotte who ought to reap what she had sown. And who appeared 
to be doing it. 

‘“‘ Did the poor fellow suffer much ?” 

“Not at the last,” said Miss Gwinny. ‘‘ His strength was gone, 
and he lay for many hours insensible. Up to yesterday evening we 
thought he might recover. Oh, it is a dreadful calamity !” 

Indeed, it was. The Squire came away echoing the words in his 
heart. 

Three days later the funeral took place: it would not do to delay 
it longer. The Squire went to it: when a man was dead, he thought 
animosity should cease. Harry Tinkle would not go. Caromel, he 
said, had escaped him and the law, to which he had rendered himself 
amenable, and nobody might grumble at it, for it was the good pleasure 
of Heaven, but he would not show Caromel respect, dead or living. 

All the parish seemed to have been bidden to the funeral. Some 
went, some did not go. It looked like a regular crowd, winding 
round the lawn and down the avenue. Few ventured indoors ; they 
preferred to assemble outside: for an exaggerated fear of Caromel’s 
Farm and what might be caught in it, pervaded the community. So, 
when the men came out of the house, staggering under the black 
velvet pall with its deep white border, followed by Lawyer Nave, the 
company fell up into line behind. 

Little Dun would have been the legal heir to the property had 
there been no Charlotte the First. That complication stood in his 
way, and he could no more inherit it of right than I could. Under 
the peculiar circumstances there was no male heir living, and Nash ' 
Caromel, the last of his name, had the power to make a will. 
Whether he had done so, or not, was not known; but the question 
was set at rest after the return from the funeral. Nave had gone 
strutting next the coffin as chief mourner, and he now produced 
the will. Half a dozen gentlemen had entered, the Squire one of 
them. 

It was executed, the will, all in due form, having been drawn up 
by a lawyer from a distance ; not by Nave, who may have thought it 
as well to keep his fingers out of the pie. A few days after the 
return of Charlotte the First, when Nash first became ill, the strange 
lawyer was called in, and the will made. 

Caromel’s Farm and every stick and stone upon it, and all other 
properties possessed by Nash, were bequeathed to the little boy 
Duncan Nave (as it was worded), otherwise Duncan Nave Caromel. 
Not to him unconditionally, but to be placed in the hands of trustees 
for his ultimate benefit. The child’s mother (called likewise in the 
will Charlotte Nave, otherwise Charlotte Caromel) was to remain at 
the farm if she pleased, and to receive the yearly income derived 
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from it for the mutual maintenance of herself and child. When the 
child should be twenty-one, he was to assume full possession, but 
his mother was at liberty to continue to have her home with him. 
In short, they took all ; Charlotte Tinkle, nothing. 

“Tt is a wicked will,” cried one of the hearers when they came 
out from listening to it. 

** And it won’t prosper them ; you see if it does,” added the Squire. 
‘She stands in the place of Charlotte Tinkle. The least Caromel 
could have done, was to divide the property between them.” 

So that was the apparent ending of the Caromel business, that had 
caused the scandal in our quiet place : and a very unjust ending it was. 
Charlotte Tinkle, who had not a sixpence of her own in the world, 
remained on with her mother. She would come to church in her 
widow’s mourning, a grievous look of sorrow upon her meek face: 
people said she would never get over the cruelty of not having been 
sent for to say farewell to her husband when he was dying. 

As for Charlotte Nave, she stayed on at the farm without let or 
hindrance, calling herself, as before, Mrs. Nash Caromel. She 
appeared at church once in a way; not often. Her widow’s veil 
was deeper than the other widow’s, and her goffered cap larger. . 
Nobody took the fever: and Nave the lawyer sent back the Squire’s 
twelve hundred pounds within a month of Nash’s death. And that, 
I say, was the ending, as we all supposed, of the affair at Caromel’s 
Farm. 

But curious complications were destined to crop up yet. 


II. 


Nash Caromel died in September. And in how short, or long, a 
time it was afterwards that a very startling report grew to be whis- 
pered, I cannot remember ; but I think it must have been at the turn 
of winter. ‘The two widows were deep in weeds as ever, but over 
Charlotte Nave a change had come. And I really think I had better 
call them in future Charlotte Tinkle and Charlotte Nave, or we may 
get in a fog between the two. 

Charlotte Nave grew pale and thin. She ruled the farm as before 
with the deft hand of a capable woman, but her nature appeared to 
be changing, her high spirits to have flown away for ever. Instead 
of filling the house with company, she secluded herself in it like a 
hermit, being scarcely seen abroad.  Ill-natured people, quoting 
Shakespear, said the thorns, which in her bosom lay, did prick and 
sting her. 

It was reported that the fear of the fever had taken a haunting 
hold upon her. She could not get rid of it. Which was onreason- 
able, as Nurse Picher phrased it; for if she’d ha’ been to catch it, 
she’d ha’ caught it afore. It was not for herself alone she feared it, 
but for others. An impression lay on her mind that the fever would 
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never be got out of the house, and that any fresh person, coming in to 
reside, would be liable to take it. More than once she was heard to 
say that she’d give a great deal not to be tied to the place—but the 
farm could not get along without a head. Before Nash died, when 
it was known the disorder had turned to typhus, she had sent the 
servants and little Dun out of the house. She would not let them 
come back to it. Dun stayed at the lawyer’s; the servants got other 
situations. The gardener’s wife went in by day to help old Grizzel 
with the work, and some of the out-door men lived in the bailiff’s 
house. Nave let out one day that he had remonstrated with his 
daughter in vain. Some women are cowards in these matters ; they 
can’t help being so; and the inward fear, perpetually tormenting them, 
makes a havoc of their daily lives. But in this case the fear had 
grown to an exaggerated pitch. In short, not to mince the matter, 
it was suspected that her brain, on that one point, was unhinged. 

Miss Gwinny could not leave her. Another sister, Harriet Nave, 
had come to her father’s house, to keep it and take care of little 
Dun. Dun was allowed to go into the grounds of the farm and to 
play under the mulberry tree on the lawn; and once or twice on a 
wet day, it was said, his mother had taken him into the parlour that 
opened with glass doors, but she never let him run the risk of going 
in farther. At last old Nave, as was reported, consulted a mad 
doctor about her, going all the way to Droitwich to do it. 

But all this had nothing to do with the startling rumour I spoke 
of. Things were in this condition when it first arose. It was said 
that Nash Caromel “came again.” At first the whisper was not 
listened to, was ridiculed, laughed at: but when one or two credible 
witnesses protested they had seen him, people began to talk. 

A little matter that had occurred soon after the funeral was 
remembered then. Nash Caromel had used to wear on his watch 
chain a small gold locket with his own and his wife’s hair in it. I 
mean his real wife. Mrs. Tinkle wrote a civil note to the mistress of 
Caromel’s Farm asking that the locket might be restored to her 
daughter—whose property it in fact was. She did not get any 
answer, and wrote again. This second letter was returned to Mrs. 
Tinkle in a blank envelope with a wide black border. 

Upon this, Harry Tinkle took up the matter. Stretching a point 
for his sister, who was pining for the locket and Nash’s bit of hair in 
it, for she possessed no memento at all of her husband, he called at 
the farm and saw the lady. Some hard words passed between them ; 
she was contemptuously haughty; and he was full of inward 
indignation, not only at the general treatment accorded to his sister, 
but also at the unjust will. At last, stung by some sneering con- 
tumely she openly cast upon his sister, he retorted in her own coin— 
answering certain words of hers: 

** T hope his ghost will haunt you, you false woman!” Meaning, 
you know, the ghost of the dead man. 
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People recalled these words of Harry Tinkle’s now, and began to 
look upon them (spoken by one of the injured Tinkles) in the light 
of a prophecy. What with this, and what with their private belief 
that Nash Caromel’s conscience would hardly allow him to rest 
quietly in his grave, they thought it very likely that his ghost was 
haunting her, and only hoped it would not haunt the parish. 

Was this the cause of the change apparent in her? Could it be 
that Nash Caromel’s spirit returned to the house in which he died, 
and that she could not rest for it? Was this the true reason, and 
not the fever, why she kept the child and servantsout of the house >— 
lest they should be scared by the sight? Gossips shivered as they 
whispered to one another of these unearthly doubts. But you must 
please to understand that never a syllable had been heard from her- 
self, or a hint given, that Caromel’s Farm was troubled by anything 
of the kind; neither did she know it was talked of abroad. Mean- 
while, as the time slipped on, every now and then something would 
occur to renew the report—Nash Caromel had been seen. 

One afternoon, during a ride, the Squire’s horse fell lame. On 
his return he sent for Dobbs, the blacksmith and farrier. Dobbs 
promised to be over about six o’clock; he was obliged to go else- 
where first. When six o’clock struck, the Squire, naturally impatient, 
began to look out for Dobbs. And if he sent Thomas out of the 
room once during dinner, to see whether the man had arrived, he 
sent him half a dozen times. 

Seven o’clock, and no Dobbs. The Pater was in a fume; he did 
nothing but walk to and fro between the house and the stables, and 
call Dobbs names as he looked out for him. At last, there came a 
rush across the paled-yard, and Dobbs appeared, his face looking 
very peculiar, and his hair standing up like a porcupine’s quills. 

‘* Why, what on earth has taken you ?” began the Squire, surprised 
out of the reproach that had been at his tongue’s end. 

‘*T don’t know what has taken me!” gasped Dobbs. ‘Except 
that I’ve seen Mr. Nash Caromel.” 

‘“‘ What ? ” roared the Squire, his surprise changing to anger. 

“ As true as I’m a living man I’ve seen him, sir,” persisted Dobbs, 
wiping his face with a blue cotton handkerchief. “I’ve seen his 
shadow.” 

‘Seen the dickens!” retorted the Squire, slightingly. ‘One 
would think 4e was after you, by the way you flew up. I wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself, Dobbs.” 

‘ Being later than I thought to be, sir, I took the field way; it’s 
a bit shorter,” went on Dobbs, attempting to explain. ‘‘ In passing 
through that little copse at the back of Caromel’s Farm, I meta 
curious looking shadow of a figure that somehow startled me. May 
I never stir from this spot, sir, if it was not Caromel himself.” 

**'You have been drinking, Dobbs.” 

“A strapping pace I was going at, I was, being waited for here,” 
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continued Dobbs, too much absorbed in his story to heed the sarcasm. 
‘‘T never saw Mr. Nash Caromel plainer in his lifetime than I saw 
him then, sir. Drinking? No, that I had not, Squire; for the place 
where I went to is teetotal. It was up at the Glebe; and they 
don’t have nothing stronger in their house than tea. They gave 
me two good cups o’ that.” 

“Tea plays some people worse tricks than drink, especially if it is 
green,” observed the Squire : and I am bound to confess that Dobbs, 
putting his state of fright aside, seemed as sober as we were. “ I’d 
not confess myself a fool, Dobbs, if I were you.” 

Dobbs put out his brawny right arm. ‘ Masters,” said he, with 
quite a solemn emphasis, “as true as that that there moon’s a-shining 
down upon us, I this night saw Nash Caromel. I should know him 
amid a thousand. And I thought my heart would just ha’ leaped 
out of me.” 

To hear this strong, matter-of-fact man assert this, with his sturdy 
frame and his practical common sense, sounded remarkable. Tod 
laughed. The Squire marched off to the stables with an impatient 
word. Dobbs and I followed. 

‘“‘ The idea of your believing in ghosts and shadows, Dobbs!” 

“Me believe in ’em, Master Johnny! No more I did; I’d have 
scorned it. Why, do you remember that there stir, sir, about the 
ghost that was said to haunt'Oxlip Dell? Lots of people went into 
fits over that, a’most lost their heads; but I laughed at it. No, I 
never put credit in nothing of the kind; but I have seen Mr. Caro- 
mel to-night.” 

‘* Was he in white?” 

‘Bless your heart, sir, no. He was in a sort o’ long-skirted dark 
cloak that seemed to wrap him well round, and his head, that was in 
something black. It might ha’ been a cap; I don’t know. And 
here we are at the stable, so I'll say no more: but I can’t ever speak 
anything truer in my life than this, sir.” 

In spite of the blacksmith’s superstitious assertion, there lay on 
his mind a feeling of shame that he should have betrayed fear to us 
(or what bordered upon it) in an unguarded moment; and this caused 
him to be silent to others. So the matter passed off without spread- 
ing further. 

Several weeks later, it cropped up again. Francis Radcliffe (if 
you have not forgotten him, and who had not long before been 
delivered out of his brother’s hands at Sandstone Torr) was passing 
along at the back of Caromel’s Farm, when he saw a figure that bore 
an extraordinary resemblance to Nash Caromel. The Squire laughed 
well when told of it, and Radcliffe laughed too. “But,” said he, 
‘*had Nash Caromel not been dead, I could have sworn it was he, 
or his shadow, before any justice of the peace.” 

His shadow! The same word that Dobbs had used. Francis Rad- 
cliffe told this story everywhere, and it caused no little excitement. 
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“What does this silly rumour mean—about Nash Caromel being 
seen ?” demanded the Squire one day when he met Nave, and con- 
descended to stop to speak to him. 

And Nave, hearing the question, turned of a fine blue: the Pater 

told us so when he came home. Just as though Nave saw the 
apparition before him then, and was frightened at it. 

“The rumour is infamous,” he answered, biting his cold Nini to 
keep down his passion. ‘Infamous and ridiculous both. Emanat- 
ing from idle fools. I think, sir, as a magistrate, you might 
order them before you and punish them.” 

“Punish people for thinking they see Caromel’s ghost!” retorted 
the Squire. ‘‘ Bless my heart! What an ignorant man (for a lawyer) 
you must be! No act has been passed against seeing ghosts. But 
I'd like to know what gives rise to the fancy about Caromel.” 

The rumour did not die away. How could it, when from time to 
time the thing continued to be seen? It frightened Mary Standish 
into a fit. Going to Caromel’s Farm one night to beg grace for 
something or other that her ill-doing husband, Jim, then working on 
the farm, had done or left undone, she came upon a wonderfully 
thin man standing in the nook by the dairy window, and took him 
to be the bailiff, who was himself no better than a walking lamp- 
post. ‘If you please, sir,” she was beginning, thinking to have it 
out with him instead of Mrs. Caromel, ‘‘if you please, sir ” 

When, upon looking into his pale, stoney face, she saw the late 
master. He vanished into air or into the wall, and down fell Mary 
Standish in a fainting fit. The parish got uneasy at all this—and 
wondered what had been done to Nash, or what he had done, that 
he could not rest. 

One night I was coming with Tod across from Mrs. Scott’s, who 
lived beyond Hyde Stockhausen’s. We took the field way from 
Church Dykely, as being the shortest route, and that led us through 
the copse at the back of Caromel’s Farm. It was a very light night, 
though not moonlight ; and we walked on at a good rate, talking of 
a frightful scrape Sam Scott had got into, and which he was afraid 
to tell his mother of. All in a moment, when just in the middle of 
the copse, we came upon a man standing amid the trees, his face 
towards us. Tod turned and I turned ; and we both saw Nash Caromel. 
Now, of course you will laugh. As the squire did when we got 
home (in a white heat) and told him: and he called us a couple of 
poltroons. But, if ever I saw the face of Nash Caromel, I saw it 
then ; and if ever I saw a figure that might be called a shadow, it was 
his.” 

“Fine gentlemen, both of you Clear and sensible! Seena 
ghost, have you, and confess to it! Ho, ho! Running through the 
back copse, you come upon somebody that you must take for an 
apparition! Ha, ha! Nice young cowards! I’d write an account 
of it to the Worcester papers if I were you. A ghost, with glaring 
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eyes and a white face! Death’s head upon a mopstick, lads! I'd 
not have wondered at Johnny; but I do at you, Joe.” 

“IT am no more afraid of ghosts than you are, father,” quietly 
answered Joe. ‘I was not afraid when we saw—what we did see ; 
I can’t answer for Johnny. But I do declare, with all my senses 
(which you are pleased to.disparage) about me, that it was the form 
and face of Nash Caromel, and that ‘it’ (whatever it might be) 
seemed to vanish from our sight as we looked.” 

‘‘ Johnny calls it a shadow,” mocked the Squire. 

‘Tt looked shadowy,” said Tod. 

* A tree-trunk, I dare be bound,” nodded the Squire. And you 
might as well have tried to make an impression on a post. 


III. 


September came in. And on one of its bright days, when the 
sun was high, and the blue sky cloudless, Church Dykely had a stir 
given it in the sight of the mistress of Caromel’s Farm. She and her 
father were in a gig together, driving off on the Worcester road : and 
it was so very rare a thing to see her now, that folks ran to their 
windows and doors to stare. Her golden hair, what could be seen 
of it for her smart blue parasol, shone in the sunlight; but her 
face looked white and thin through the black crape veil. 

“Just like a woman who gets disturbed o’ nights,” pronounced 
Sam Rimmer, thinking of the ghostly presence that was believed to 
haunt the house. 

Before that day’s beautiful sun had gone down to light the folks 
of the other hemisphere, ill-omened news reached Church Dykely. 
An accident had happened to the horse and gig. _It was said that 
both Nave and his daughter were dreadfully injured ; one of them 
nearly killed. Miss Gwinny, left at home to take care of Caromel’s 
Farm, posted off to the scene of damage. 

Holding Caromel’s Farm in small respect now, the Squire yet 
chose to show himself neighbourly ; and he got up from dinner to 
go there and inquire particulars. ‘‘ You may come with me, lads, if 
you like,” said he. Tod laughed. 

‘‘ He is afraid of seeing Caromel,” whispered he in my ear, as we 
took down our hats. 

And, whether the Squire was afraid of it, or not, he did see him. 
It was a lovely moonlight night, bright and clear as the day had been. 
Old Grizzel could not tell us much more of the accident than we had 
heard before ; save that it was quite true there had been one, and 
that Miss Gwinny had gone. And, by the way Grizzel inwardly shook 
and shivered while she spoke, and turned her eyes to all corners in 
some desperate fear, one might have thought she had been pitched 
out of a gig herself. 

We had left the door—it was the side entrance—when the Squire 
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turned back to put some last query to her. I and Tod went on. 
The path was narrow; the over-hanging trees on either side made it 
dark. Chancing to glance round, I noticed the Squire, at the other 
end of the walk, coming soberly after us. Suddenly he seemed to 
halt, to look sideways at the trees, and then came on with a wild 
bound. 

“ Boys! Boys!” cried he, in a semi-whisper, ‘‘come on. There’s 
Caromel yonder.” 

And to see the Pater’s face in a streaming consternation, and to 
watch him rush on to the gate, was better than a play. Seen Caromel! 
It was not so long since he had mocked at us for saying it. 

Through the gate went he, bolt into the arms of some unexpected 
figure, standing there. We peered at it in the uncertain lights cast 
by the trees, and made it out to be Dobbs the blacksmith. 

Dobbs, with a big coat on, hiding his shirt sleeves and his leather 
apron : Dobbs standing as silent as the grave, arms folded, head bent: 
Dobbs in stockinged feet, without his shoes. 

“Dobbs, my good fellow, what on earth do you put yourself in 
people’s way for, standing stock still like a Chinese image ?” gasped 
the Squire. ‘‘ Dobbs—why, you have no boots on !” 

‘‘ Hush !” breathed Dobbs, hardly above his breath. ‘I ask your 
pardon, Squire. Hush, please! There’s something uncanny in this 
place ; some ugly mystery. I mean to find it out if I can, sirs, and 
this is the third night I’ve come here upon the watch. Hark!” 

Sounds, as of a woman’s voice weeping and wailing, reached us 
faintly from somewhere—down beyond the garden trees. The 
Pater looked regularly flustered. 

“‘ Listen!” repeated Dobbs, raising his big hand to entreat for 
silence. ‘‘ Yes, Squire; I don’t know what the mystery is, or what 
the wrong is; but there is something wrong about the place, and I 
can’t sleep o’ nights for it. Please harken, sirs.” 

The blacksmith was right. Wrong and mystery, such as the world 
does not often hear of, lay within Caromel’s Farm. Curious mystery ; 
wicked wrong. Leaning our arms on the gate, watching the moon- 
light flickering on the trees, we listened to Dobbs’s whispered revela- 
tion. It made the Pater’s hair stand on end. 


The magazine will not let me finish before next month: and it’s 
a true history, every word of it. I wonder whether some law could 
be passed, obliging editors to give you as much space as you want ? 
Jounny LuDLow. 




















THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. 
By CHARLES W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland.” 


HE early history of the Orkney Islands is shrouded in mystery. 
There was a time when, like all great people and places, 
they were unknown. When they first became known can scarcely be 
told. ‘They are mentioned by Pomponius Mela as early as A.D. 45 ; 
by Pliny, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. The authentic history 
of Orkney begins about the ninth century, and is carried down 
uninterrupted to the year 1266, when peace was made between 
Alexander III. of Scotland and Magnus IV. of Norway. Few 
countries of Europe, it is said, can produce a more connected his- 
tory of that date. Ages have rolled on and the Orkney Islands have 
ceased to excite any great amount of interest in the world at large. 
Very few people know anything about them; they cannot even 
describe their position and number, their resources or characteristics. 
But, though the historical importance of the Orkney Islands is now 
over, they have played an important part in their day and generation. 
In the middle ages they were possessed by the vessels of the Norse- 
men, who would invade from hence the neighbouring coasts. At 
one time they would be ruled by a prince anxious to be an indepen- 
dent sovereign : at other times they would be under the dominion of 
Norway or Scotland. Caithness, Sutherland, the Hebrides, and part 
of the western shores of Scotland were formerly under the dominion 
of the Earls of Orkney. 

Orkney is said to have been discovered some 400 years before the 
birth of our Lord. The first inhabitants of whom anything can be 
said were the Picts, a people of ancient Scandinavia: rude barbarians 
who worshipped Odin the God of War, and buried their dead after 
the most approved ideas of modern cremation : that is to say, they 
were burnt, and their ashes were enclosed in urns. 

Their food consisted of milk and fish, their drink of water and 
ale. The latter was taken in horns. Of their dress perhaps the less 
said the better: though it is difficult to see how much can be said 
about nothing. Their /v// dress costume consisted of the skin of a 
wild beast gracefully thrown over the shoulders. They lived in houses 
built of wood, and painted their bodies, and tattooed them by the 
same process that sailors disfigure their arms and hands in these days. 

The Orkneys were mentioned by the name of Ovcades in the first 
century : and the inhabitants call themselves Orcadians to this day. 
A very pretty name, but a vowel makes all the difference. No one 
must imagine the Orkney Isles a modern Arcadia. They may have 
much to recommend them, but they are not an earthly paradise. 
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It has been thought, and it is not impossible, that the Orkney 
Islands were once attached to the mainland of Scotland. The Picts, 
in Caledonia, consisted of two divisions, south and north, each 
having its own Capital and Government. The Grampian Hills 
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separated the tribes: and no doubt these substantial boundaries 
enabled them to live in tolerable harmony. About the year A.D. 53 

Claudius subdued Britain and Orkney, and the savage Scandinavians 
were quickly conquered. 

In the fourth century the Saxons conquered Britain, and some of 
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them settled in Kent, and some in Orkney. A wise proceeding on 
their part, if they could only agree at a distance, for Kent and Orkney 
might be taken as the antipodes of Britain. In those days heathen- 
ism prevailed. 

In the ninth century there came a change. Harold the fair-haired, 
King of Norway, arose; collected his forces, and sailed westward. 
He touched at Shetland, and then landed at Orkney; subdued the 
islands and pursued his conquests to the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, 
and parts of Scotland. He then bestowed the Orkneys upon Ronald, 
Count of Merca. But Ronald, loving his own country and people 
more than this new land, induced the king to transfer his bounty. to 
his brother Sigurd, and to make him an earl. Thus Sigurd became 
the first Earl of Orkney: a title and form of sway that lasted for 
many centuries. 

Rolf, or Rollo, was the son of this same Ronald, and nephew of 
Sigurd. He it was, who, when Alfred the Great was King of Eng- 
land, invaded its shores unsuccessfully. He then went over to France, 
where Charles the Simple was reigning, sailed up the Seine, took 
Rouen, laid siege to Paris, and finally married the daughter of the 
weak king. Long afterwards, his descendant, William the Conqueror, 
invaded the shores of England with more success—alas, for the noble 
Saxon Harold !—than his ancestor. 

It would weary the reader to follow up minutely the fortunes, of 
the various Earls of Orkney ; and it is not the purpose of this paper to 
do so. In due time arose Magnus III., King of Norway, in whose 
day Ronald, son of Brusius, and grandson of Sigurd, sailed for 
Orkney. Here he was defeated by Thorfin, the reigning earl, a cruel 
and rapacious ruler, and fled back to Norway after a valiant fight. 
The following winter he sailed again for Orkney, surprised Thorfin, 
and gained possession of the islands. Ronald became Earl of 
Orkney; the most accomplished and amiable earl that had yet 
reigned. Thorfin took a pilgrimage to Rome, obtained absolution 
from the Pope for all his sins, returned to Orkney, and settled down 
into as wise and pacific a character as he had before been the con- 
trary. He founded a church in Birsa, and was buried there. His 
two sons, Paul and Erland, succeeded their father, and were most 
wise and exemplary rulers. Not so their sons when their turn came. 
Hacon, or Haco, son of Paul, was proud and ambitious, and despised 
his cousins, Magnus and Erland, for their more peaceable disposi- 
tions. It was this same Magnus who was afterwards murdered by 
his cousin Haco, on the island of Eagleshay in 1110. Some twenty 
years later, another Ronald, Earl of Orkney, founded the cathedral 
of St. Magnus, in Kirkwall, which he dedicated to his uncle who had 
been so ‘treacherously slain in Eagleshay. 

The ages went on, and the world continued to revolve until the fif- 

eenth century, when Orkney was annexed to Scotland. The last Earl 
of Orkney, and one of the worst, most cruel and tyrannical, was 
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Patrick Stewart. He flourished in the seventeenth century, and built 
the Earl’s Palace, which remains so beautiful a ruin. This Patrick 
lived in great pomp and splendour. In the “ Historie and Life of 
King James the Sext,” it states that ‘“‘ He never went from his castle to 
the church—a distance of a few yards—or abroad otherwise, without 
a convoy of fifty musketeers and other gentlemen and guard. That at 
dinner and supper there were three trumpeters that sounded till the 
meat of the first service was set on the table, did the same at the 
second service, and also after the grace. That he made a collection 
of guns through intercepting pirates, &c., as that no house, palace, 
or castle in Scotland was equally well furnished in that respect.” 
This wicked earl ended his days on the scaffold. 

If the wicked earl’s appetite was equal to the dimensions of 





RUINS OF THE EARL’S PALACE. 


the dining-hall, the trumpeters must have had plenty of work. It 
is now the ruin of what has been a magnificent apartment: 58 feet 
in length, high and broad in proportion. The windows are 
gigantic, the fireplace would roast a couple of oxen. The walls 
are of wonderfully solid masonry, but each year must bring some 
diminution, however slight, to the ruins, There are the traces of 
other fine rooms in this palace, though none equal to the dining-hall. 
Below, the corridors and apartments are dark and damp; some must 
have been cells for prisoners; others, rooms for muskets and for 
observation, where loopholes admit their scanty light. In the 
kitchens immense fireplaces, where you might have roasted not two, 
but half a dozen oxen, astonish one’s gaze. Utterly uncared-for and 
neglected the ruin is now; in parts filled up with earth and rubbish: 
utterly unloved and unappreciated by the people of Kirkwall. 

There were bishops of Orkney at a very early period. They ceased 
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with the abolition of the episcopacy in Scotland, towards the end of 
the seventeenth.century. The bishop’s palace is very much older 
than the earl’s, and is consequently in a less perfect state. Its date 
is uncertain, but it is probably as ancient as the cathedral, if not 
much more so. 

The cathedral and these ruins remain the glory of Orkney; silent 
witnesses of a day of greatness, power, and energy, of historical 
importance, such as the islands will nevermore possess. In the days 
of Patrick Stewart it was said that ten thousand men capable of 
bearing arms could be raised on an emergency. This would make 
the population of the islands much greater then than now. 





DINING-HALL, EARL’S PALACE 


Here is a copy of one of the oldest documents extant relating to 
Orkney : interesting perhaps only for that reason. 

** Deed of Sale. 

“I Henry Soost make known by this my letter patent that I have 
sold to Gottorme Georgeson and William Georgeson [the property 
called] Holland being one mark burnt lying in Papa Westra together 
with the booth which came therewith to the said Henry Soost [and] that 
I have received therefore the first penny [and] the last and all there 
between and that I have a right to get [In testimony whereof] I 
have appended my seal to this writing which was executed at Ben- 
dore on the Sunday next before the festival of St. Andrew Anno 
Domini mcccc.i.” 
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If, as has been observed, the Orcadians are in advance of the 
Dutch and fry their herrings, it must be admitted that the Dutch 
appreciated the rich resources of these waters long before anyone 
else. Year after year they would sail northwards and return with 
their heavily-built boats well stocked with fish. At length King 
Charles I. instituted a company of merchants for the purpose of 
gathering the wealth of these seas ; but his wise plans and projects were 
interrupted by the civil wars. Charles II. resumed it, but was 
obliged to relinquish it for want of means, which went in other and 
less laudable pursuits. In 1750 Parliament granted a charter for the 
encouragement of the herring fishery, with a capital of half a million. 
The women made the nets and the men caught the fish. 

At one time the chief trade of Orkney was the manufacture of 
kelp, from sea-weed. It was dried and then burnt by degrees in 
kelp-furnaces or in holes in the ground. When sufficiently burnt, 
the whole was stirred about with a long iron pole or rake, until it 
became of a glutinous liquid consistence something like melted iron. 
When cool, it was taken out in great lumps and placed in storehouses. 
When it was first proposed to make kelp in the islands the inhabit- 
ants in a body rose in protest. ‘‘ They were certain that the suffo- 
cating smell which issued from the kelp-kilns would sicken or kill 
every species of fish on the coast or drive them into the ocean far 
beyond the reach of the fishermen ; blast the corn and the grass on 
their farms; introduce diseases of various kinds ; and smite with bar- 
renness their sheep, horses, and cattle, and even their own families.” 

Here was a catalogue of evils sufficient to terrify the most deter- 
mined, but the making of kelp began, and no evils followed. It is 
a substance composed of different materials, of which soda is the 
chief: used in the manufacture of soap, alum, and glass. At the 
commencement of this century the war had raised the price of 
Spanish barilla to an enormous amount, and ,kelp, taking its place, 
the demand was greater than the supply, and the price rose enor- 
mously. For long the Orcadians made many thousands a year out of 
this sea-weed alone. But when the duty on barilla was reduced, the 
demand for kelp fell away, and very little is now made in Orkney. 
The inhabitants have now turned their attention to farming, which 
is the chief occupation of the inland population, as that of fishing is 
of those who pass their lives upon the water. 

We have spoken of the Picts, and the most ancient monuments 
of the country are the Pictish remains. The most wonderful are 
the Standing Stones of Stennis, which form a portion of two circles. 
The stones vary in form and size, the largest being about fourteen 
feet high, most of the others varying from eight to ten feet. These 
are a most curious and wonderful assemblage of stones, only 
equalled perhaps by Stonehenge in England. It is difficult to 
imagine how they were placed there. Antiquarians and _ historians 
have advanced various theories or probabilities; but none with 
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certainty or corroboration, and all may be wrong. At one time 
they were called Druidical circles; some have attributed to them 
a Scandinavian origin, others think them of yet earlier date. 

Very near the standing stones is Maeshowe, the most remarkable 
Pictish mound in Orkney. Although this may have existed some 
two thousand years, it was not discovered and opened until about 
the year 1860. The mound bears the appearance of a small 
natural hill covered with verdure. Opened, it was found to consist 
of a long low passage leading into a square chamber of thick 
solid masonry. The doorway admitting into the passage, is like 
the passage itself, low and small. There were not giants in those 
days, or the giants had to remain out in the cold. The day I 
visited Maeshowe I was on my road to Stromness. The person 
who drove me over had taken with him his wife and child in the 
conveyance—a species of dog-cart. He had been a butler in 
England in certain families of . distinction; and I found him a 
most entertaining fellow. His powers of memory were marvellous, 
his intelligence above the common, and his anecdotes concerning 
many persons of interest, wonderfully shortened a long drive of 
fifteen miles. 

Halting at Maeshowe, we entered the dark. passage, and almost 
bent double, groped our way. The men lighted the candles in the 
chamber and so made darkness visible. As our eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, we took in more easily the aspect and 
dimensions of the room. It was about fourteen feet square, and 
twenty feet high. Three of the walls contained a small inner 
room or recess, which must have been used for the purposes of sleep 
or concealment. The fourth wall of course gave admission to the 
room. ‘The walls were of thick, solid masonry. 

It was a most dismal looking place. A cold, earthy smell and 
atmosphere chilled one to the very bones. ‘The candles flamed with 
a red, unsteady glare. Yet it was sufficient to reveal the Runic 
inscriptions upon the walls. When these were first discovered it was 
thought that mighty secrets were about to be disclosed: a key to the 
philosopher’s stone, or Aladdin’s lamp, or at least fresh records of a 
long past race. But, interpreted, they proved mere Norse records, of 
a period far in advance of the foundation of the mound itself. 
Grievous disappointment was the result, and the antiquarian world 
went into mourning. 

We were not sorry to leave this tomb of buried centuries, and 
once more get out into daylight. It was a fine clear day, but cold: 
such a day as you do not always see in Orkney. The climate, as a 
rule, is mild and damp. A mist falls over the islands of the most 
chilling description; so thick that although you cannot say it is 
raining, you quickly find yourself wet through, cold and miserable— 
umbrellas are powerless to shield you from the mists. All surround 
ing objects are shut out, and you are walking in a thick white cloud. 
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This, after a time, is bewildering, and if you possess a pocket com- 
pass you will have now and then to consult it to learn whether you 
are steering north, east, west, or southwards. Frequently these mists 
creep over sea and land and hill without warning. You are walking 
along in bright clear sunshine, when suddenly all is changed; the sun 
goes in, the earth disappears, and you find yourself an object of misery 
and compassion. Rain also falls in abundance, unceasingly for hours 
and days together. No doubt it runs into the sea, or the islands would 
certainly be swamped on these occasions. But in its best days the 
climate of Orkney is delicious, A clear, bright, exhilarating air, not 
too bracing, but possessing a peculiar charm of itsown. Owing to the 
nearness of the Gulf Stream the climate of Orkney is warmer in winter 





EARL’S PALACE. 


and colder in summer than that of England. Frost and snow are 
rarely seen, and when they do come, very quickly disappear. At mid- 
summer the nights are never dark,and the smallest print may be read 
at midnight. The moon, in this rarified atmosphere, shines with unusual 
brilliancy. One night in Shetland, I took a letter from my pocket, 
written in extremely small, most indistinct characters, and read it with 
the greatest ease by the light of a nearly full moon. Let anyone 
endeavour to do this in England. 

So the bright days of Orkney are so beautiful that they atone for 
much rain and mist. No one can well be dull or low-spirited in this 
clear, soothing, yet exhilarating atmosphere. The Orcadians them- 
selves think much of it. Yet they suffer from damp, and rheumatism 
Is a very common complaint. So far from the world, many of them 
never think of going in for periodical migrations in search of health, 
after the custom of the English. They are more like our grand- 
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fathers, who lived in their homes and lands, and looked after the 
flocks and their tenants, their trees, their hounds, and their foxes 
from year to year, unmindful of change. 

But then the Orcadians, like our ancestors, live a calm and peace- 
able life ; the nervous system is in no way taxed ; rest and repose are 
the privilege of the most busy. The two great events of Kirkwall are 
the starting of the daily coach to Stromness, and the arrival twice a 
week of the Scotch boat. This latter incident causes an excitement 
in the little town, especially amongst the idlers and busybodies ; who 
crowd down to the pier, and during the hour or two that the 
steamer remains, fancy they have ceased to be an island, and become 
as it were a continent, so closely has the boat brought them into con- 
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tact with the mainland. When the steamer departs and continues 
her journey to Shetland, the inhabitants go back to their homes, and 
excitement subsides into ordinary calmness. Some of them, if they 
want a change—for these ideas sometimes take possession of the best 
regulated minds—fancy they get it by going over for a short time 
to another island ; though it would be difficult to state in what the 
change consists. But fancy, we are told by sages, goes a long way : 
a much longer way than the Orcadians sometimes go for change of 
air and scene. 

Yet they are not without energy and enterprise. The better class 
are thrifty, and many of the shopkeepers and business people have 
saved no inconsiderable fortunes. There are three banks in Kirk- 
wall, one of which is the finest house in the place. There are two 
newspapers printed by steam, one of which is called The Orcadian: 
and there is a reading-room. They print books and pamphlets, and 
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are altogether quite up to their day and generation. But they have 
no railways; these, it may safely be affirmed, they never will have. 
It has been said that they will be in Shetland ere many years have 
passed : a state of things not at all likely ever to take place. 

The people of Orkney, and especially of Kirkwall, are almost a 
race to themselves, morally, if not physically. They are peculiarly 
radical in their notions, and think the world should be governed on 
the principles of equality and fraternity. In many of the shops the 
air they assume seems to intimate that they confer an honour upon 
you by serving you. A gentleman living near Kirkwall had occasion 
to ask several questions of the postmaster, and received a reply inti- 
mating in polite terms that he was to mind his own business. As it 
happened to be his business, as much as it was the postmaster’s duty 
to give the required information, the gentleman in question referred 
the matter to the chief office in Scotland, and the postmaster was 
brought to his senses. But this peculiar condescension, this idea of 
equality, was very much more apparent in Shetland. There it 
became occasionally offensive: in Orkney, never. 

And there is an element in the Orcadian shopkeepers, as in the 
Scotch, that is generally lacking further southward. Everyone amongst 
them seems to be a gentleman in his own way, and after his own 
fashion. Many of them would not be out of place in any society in 
which they might find themselves. There is an absence of vulgarity 
about them ; of that element which grates upon the refined senses of 
more ethereal mortals. All have received some education, many an 
advanced one; and they all know how to speak their own lan- 
guage. The greatest kindness I received in the town of Kirkwall 
was from a shopkeeper ; a man who was in every sense a gentleman ; 
a member of the Antiquarian Society; who lent me curious old 
books connected with the islands, and showed me every possible 
attention in pointing out every object of interest, and in making me 
acquainted with the place. On the other hand, one of the chief 
magnates of the town, hearing that I was staying at the hotel, sent a 
message through the medium of a third person, that he should be 
happy if I went to see him ; but neglected the courtesy of first calling 
upon a stranger. The loss of this acquaintance was mine undoubtedly. 

The aspect of the whole town of Kirkwall is dreary and melan- 
choly in the extreme. Many of the houses are very old, and 
their gable ends face the street after the Danish fashion. This 
is the distinction between the old and the new houses. The 
gables of the old houses face the road, the new ones are at the side. 
The houses are most of them ugly and ill-looking. You see a plain, 
very unadorned looking tenement, and are surprised to hear that it 
is inhabited by one of the chief people in the island. Poverty- 
stricken as the outside may look to a Londoner, the inside is made 
warm and comfortable. 

The poorer class use peat for fuel. Much of the land is good for 
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nothing else, though every year sees an improvement in the drainage 
and cultivation of the islands. This peat smell goes out into the air 
with delicious incense. In the interior of the huts scattered over 
the islands it becomes too strong to be pleasant. Very frequently 
the smoke has to find its way out in the same way that the 
people find their way in—by the door. Yet, desolate as the huts are 
to look at, except amongst the poorest and lowest, they are comfort- 
able and quaint in their interiors. 

In the town of Kirkwall itself coal is more frequently used 
than peat. But the coal is not a very cheap commodity, as it 
all has to be brought by boat. Thus there is less smell of peat in 
the town than as you pass a cottage on a country road. The one 
street of Kirkwall, which forms, as it were, two sides of a triangle, is 
narrow and ill-paved. Opposite the cathedral it opens out, and here 
comes the only little bit of cheerfulness that exists in the town. In 
front of this noble edifice ; which would be an ornament to any town 
in the world, rising on a gentle eminence, and surrounded by grave- 
stones which perhaps add nothing to its beauty; you forget yourself 
for the moment. You are carried back in spirit to the days of the 
Norsemen and the Sea Kings, to the jarls of Orkney who held sway 
for so many centuries ; to Magnus of Norway and Ronald, to Sigurd 
the first jarl‘or earl ; to Magnus the martyr, whose heart is enclosed 
in one of the pillars of the choir; and to that Ronald who first 
founded the cathedral and dedicated it to his martyred uncle. You 
trace the two styles of architecture—the Norman and the Early 
English—and are somewhat puzzled at the manner in which they 
seem to be interlaced. You come down in imagination to the time 
of Bishop Reid, who added the four most westerly pillars, and you 
gaze in admiration at the beautiful west doorway. Turning upwards 
you pass on to the ruins of the earl’s and the bishop’s palaces, ruins 
which ought to have been so much better prized and preserved than 
they are. You bemoan the bad taste which has just built a law-court 
or town-hall in closest proximity to these ruins, when acres of land 
hard by might be had almost for the asking. But it is much to be 
feared that the Orcadians, though in advance of the Dutch in the art 
of frying, are like the Dutch in their passion for thrift. And when 
thrift becomes a passion, it has to be distinguished by another name. 

Every landed proprietor, small or great, in Orkney or Shetland is 
styled a “laird,” and a laird’s son the “ young laird.” This, to our 
English ears, sounds somewhat comical and pretentious: and if a 
“ young laird ” were to go to Eton, and received one kick for himself 
and one for the “old laird,” he would probably return to his posses- 
sions with less exalted notions of the importance of his “ lairdship.” 
It must, however, in justice be stated that the title is thought more of 
by new comers and latter day folk than by those who, like the fine 
old Udaller in Scott’s “Pirate,” have, by centuries of possession, 
become small monarchs amongst the people. 
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The days and people of which Scott writes, however, are over. A 
new order of things has arisen. It was in the Cathedral of Kirkwall 
that Norna of the Fitful Head conveyed Cleveland away into safety. 
When inspecting it on that day which has already been recorded, 
some of us were particular in inquiring for this doorway and secret 
passage. ‘‘I fear,” replied our antiquarian friend, “that it never had 
any existence save in the imagination of the great novelist himself.” 
Well, it is the privilege of great novelists to take such liberties, to 
create and destroy : and who would quarrel with the very prince and 
king of his craft—that Shakespeare amongst writers of fiction ? 

One word concerning a custom in Kirkwall, in which the Orcadians 








STANDING STONES OF STENNIS. 


set many people a good example. They are at all times quiet, harmless, 
and peaceable ; but the Sundays there are observed with the utmost 
respect. The streets are almost deserted; an air of repose and rest 
forces itself upon the mind ; riot and noise are unseen, unheard. The 
people come out in their best, and very wonderful and fearful costumes 
some of their best are ; the flowers in the bonnets of the women more 
than making up for their absence in the gardens. But most of them 
go to church ; and in whatever manner the after part of the day is 
spent, it is at least characterised by the blessing of peace. 

\ Space presses, and we cannot quite bid farewell to Orkney in 
<n paper. In the next perhaps we may do so, and set foot in Shet- 
and. 


























GEORGE. 


HREE o’clock on a December afternoon. The gas flared in 

the Waterloo Station. Not that it was any darker at three 

than it had been at two, or any darker than at noon, for there had 
been fog all day—heavy, impenetrable, yellow. 

An express train was on the point of starting, and a young man 
stood at the door of the compartment in which he had already chosen 
his seat. He was waiting till the last moment, as young men will wait. 
Shadowy ghosts moved to and fro in the fog. A great-coated pater- 
familias loomed through it ogrewise, gesticulating vehemently to his 
womenkind, who fluttered hither and thither like large bats. Ghostly 
doors stood open, and shadows flitted in and out of ghostly car- 
riages. Every now and then a phantom truck rushed by and 
scattered other phantoms. Everywhere confusion, fog—when sud- 
denly, within the radius of a flaring gas-light opposite to which our 
young traveller was standing, behold a vision! A beautiful girl, her 
two eager hands outstretched towards him, her face bright with a 
look of recognition, raised to his. 

‘George! and I never even knew you were come home—never knew 
you had left Canada. You are going down to Cragthorpe, of course ? 
What fun. we will have! I suppose grandmamma meant it for a sur- 
prise. But, there! Let go my hands—we shall lose the train. 
Mamma will think I am lost in the fog.” 

The little hands fluttered like captive birds in his grasp, released 
themselves, and the vision vanished. One of the shadowy carriages 
engulphed it, for the doors were being shut now by a phantom form ; 
which, as it drew near the flaring gas and came within its influence, 
took the likeness of a human railway guard. 

‘* Now then, sir; time’s up.” 

Our hero entered his compartment, the whistle sounded, the train 
steamed out of the station. But as it did so, far from making him- 
self comfortable after the manner of travellers in general, he left the 
crimson rug still unfolded on the empty seat opposite him, left the 
pages of Punch uncut, allowed the Saturday Review to lie neglected 
at the bottom of the carriage where it had fallen, and sat upright, 
staring out into the yellow fog and pulling his moustache, until in 
his perplexity he exclaimed aloud: 

‘* But who zs ‘ George ?’” 

For he was not George himself—that was certain. 

In fact he was Philip—Philip Leigh, a young barrister not alto- 
gether briefless ; although a long and toilsome road, with many hills 
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to climb, lay between him and fortune. About the said hills Philip 
had hitherto troubled himself little, such gentle acclivities as he had 
yet met with having served, rather pleasantly than otherwise, to 
vary the dead level of his ordinary pursuit—a systematic chase after 
pleasure. But no man can court a sterner mistress than the law. 
No coquette herself, she never forgives trifling in her votaries, and 
was even now sensibly withdrawing from Philip the few smiles with 
which she had hitherto encouraged him. He was just beginning to 
be aware that it was not possible to combine the merry, careless life 
he was leading with any hopes he might entertain of success in his 
profession. The object of his present journey was to pay a long- 
deferred visit to the home of one of his greatest allies. It so hap- 
pened that, intimate as he was with Archie Thorpe himself, this was 
Philip’s first expedition into Muddyshire. He had never met either 
Sir Luke or his wife. Still, Cragthorpe had been so often described 
to him, that it puzzled him to imagine who “ grandmamma” could 
be, for there was no such person in his friend’s family. 

‘ Mistaken identity, of course,” muttered Philip to himself. ‘“* How 
pleased she was to see me—/im I mean.” And then the idea 
occurred that “George” might possibly be in waiting to receive this 
bewitching little fog-fairy at Cragthorpe. ‘I shouldn’t mind if she 
mistook me for him again—plenty of opportunities in a country 
house—rather nice if she were not to know us apart.” 

Yet, on the whole, he felt he should prefer it, if George were dis- 
covered to be still in Canada, or gone to Jamaica—no matter where, 
only the further off the better. 

On reaching the station at which he was to alight, Philip looked 
out for his fellow-travellers ; but by that time it was dark, and while 
he was finding his portmanteau, a footman had handed the ladies into 
the family coach—looking in the gloom mournfully like the family 
hearse—and the tall chestnut horses had ambled off with it, into the 
Muddyshire lanes. Philip followed in a fly. He speculated upon 
his chances of overtaking and passing the hearse, or of arriving 
with it simultaneously at their joint place of destination; but while 
he speculated, fate decided against either alternative. With a sudden 
lurch, the vehicle he occupied subsided into the mud: and, owing to 
the delay necessary for the repair of damages, by the time he arrived 
at Cragthorpe, all outside the house was dark and silent. 

Philip found Lady Thorpe in a small ante-room. She was in 
consultation with her housekeeper : and, probably owing to the delay © 
occasioned by the break down, seemed to have forgotten that another 
guest was expected. Turning hastily as he was shown in, she, too, 
exclaimed, as Letty had done — 

“George!” Correcting herself immediately however. ‘‘ What 
nonsense! Mr. Leigh of course—but really the likeness is very 
striking. You have been mistaken for, Captain Bolland once before 
to-day, I believe. We are delighted you have found your way to 
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Cragthorpe at last. I hope you don’t need to be told how welcome 
any friend of Archie’s is to Archie’s mother.” 

** George is Captain Bolland then,” thought Philip, suppressing 
with difficulty the inclination to ask, “ and who is grandmamma?” 

‘I won’t make a stranger of you,” continued Lady Thorpe. “ Give 
yourself the trouble to go through that door; you will find Archie 
in the library and he will present you to Sir Luke.” 

Philip went through the door indicated, stumbled over something 
round and black which rolled away uttering discordant yells, and a 
tall, spare lady rushed across and fell on her knees before him. 

** My love! my darling angel! my sweet iittle dear !” 

Looking down at her, amazed, Philip was relieved to find it was 
not himself, but the snarling lap-dog he had trodden on which was 
thus addressed. ‘The large library was full of people. Philip’s first 
indistinct impression was that it was full of tea. There were women 
in bonnets sitting here and there, and tea-cups everywhere. Archie 
came forward to welcome his friend and introduce him to his father. 

Sir Luke stood on the hearth-rug talking politics with a bald-headed 
old gentleman. “Glad to see you, Mr. Leigh. Better late than never. 
Hope you'll make yourself at home. Eh! what? Fly broke down 
coming from the station? Now I’ve warned that fellow Jobson 
twenty times that I’d withdraw my custom if he would persist in 
keeping such rattletraps of —— ” 

‘“‘ But, Sir Luke,” put in he of the bald head, “if Bismarck 

** Don’t tell me !” exclaimed Sir Luke, wheeling round upon him: 
and they went hard at it again. 

From his position near the fire Philip commanded the whole room. 
There was not a face that did not undergo a rigid scrutiny from the 
demure eyes so well under control that they appeared merely to 
bestow a passing glance upon the assembled company. But the 
object of his search most certainly was not present, and he deferred 
any appeal to Archie until he should be alone with him. The 
opportunity came at dressing-time, when young Thorpe was himself 
Philip’s guide to the apartment assigned to him. 

‘Tt must have been little Letty Fairfax,” said Archie. ‘She and 
her mother arrived an hour before you did. I can’t say I ever 
noticed the likeness myself, but it is no bad compliment I assure you, 
old fellow, to be taken for George Bolland.” 

“Who is he? A relation, I suppose. Miss Fairfax seemed | 
tolerably intimate with him.” 

“He is a native of these parts, a Muddyshire man; so, for that 
matter, is Letty—or a Muddyshire woman you know, it’s all the same. 
George was a distant far-away nephew of Letty’s father, and it so 
happened that all the estates went to him when Mr. Fairfax died 
without a son. George and Miss Fairfax were a great deal together 
—brother and sister after a fashion. But he’s been in Canada these 
two years now.” 
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“ And, grandmamma ?” asked Philip. 

‘‘ Oh, that’s how we come to see so much of them. Old Mrs. 
Middleton is a very old friend of my mother’s family, and a good 
deal here, off and on; and of course we have the others to meet 
her.” 

“She doesn’t live with her daughter then?” Philip found Archie 
somewhat vague in his explanations. 

“What daughter? Never had one. Had no child but this girl’s 
father. She was twice married you know—it’s from old Middleton 
she got all her money; but he died in the year one, before her boy had 
left school. Oh, I see now! It’s Mrs. Fairfax you mean. She is 
only Letty’s step-mother ; and a fine life grandmamma has always led 
her with regard to anything that in any way concerns Letty.” 

Fate sent Philip in to dinner with Miss Manvers, the lady of the 
lap-dog. Mrs. Fairfax occupied the seat on the other side of him, 
and her daughter was opposite. Miss Lettice flushed rosy red when 
she first met his eye, and her mother laughingly spoke. 

‘* My daughter tells me she mistook you this afternoon for a very 
old friend, Mr. Leigh. She must have taken you rather by surprise.” 

“It was the fog,” said Letty, leaning across the table and speaking 
very distinctly. ‘ You are not in the least like George. Ican’t think 
how I made so absurd a mistake. It was the fog and the gas, and 
the confusion altogether.” 

Philip ventured to remark that Lady Thorpe also had been struck 
by his resemblance to Captain Bolland. 

‘Then it was because I had put it into her head: she must have 
been thinking of him,” said Letty quickly: and immediately transferred 
her undivided attention to a straw-coloured moustache that had taken 
her in to dinner. 

Such portion of Philip’s attention as he could conscientiously divert 
from Miss Manvers was bestowed upon his other neighbour. He and 
Mrs. Fairfax were mutually pleased with each other. Towards the 
end of dinner, a harsh voice, which he had from time to time heard 
proceeding from his side of the table, was raised above the general 
hum of conversation to address Letty. 

“Did you bring the silk, child? Forgot it, of course.” 

“No, indeed, grandmamma, I did not forget it; and I never made 
such a bargain before “i 

‘“ Bargain ! then it will be simply worthless. I beg you will not 
even show it me. Why on earth could you not go to a decent shop 
and pay a decent price? Have you never been ¢aught that cheap 
things are the dearest in the end?” and the speaker leant forward te 
cast a reproving glance at Letty’s step-mother, by which means Philip 
caught sight of ‘‘ grandmamma.” 

Mrs. Middleton was a keen-eyed, withered, worldly-looking old 
woman, Philip’s spirits sank at the sight of her. He fancied him- 
self in the presence of his evil genius. 
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Next morning the guests at Cragthorpe awoke to a white world. 
Muddyshire had been better than its name. To the frost of the last 
few days was now added a heavy fall of snow, which improved the | 
beauty of the wintry landscape. Everyone went to the lake, either | 
to skate or to look on. Philip found it very delightful to be the 








guide of Miss Fairfax upon the ice, and to be scolded by her. 

** How dared you take my hands at the Waterloo station!” she 
said. ‘I suppose you knew who you were? Yow couldn’t have 
mistaken yourself for George Bolland. Why did you do it, Mr. 
Leigh ?” 

It was hard to remember they were new acquaintances: Lettice | 
found it difficult to be merely civil and courteous when she had once ii 
called him ‘ George,” and looked up into his eyes with her own, so 
frankly happy. As for him, he was mot “George”; but, all the same, 

t 





he had liked it very much, and found it impossible to relapse into 
distant civility. Indeed, he had fallen completely under the spell 
of his fog-fairy. The beautiful winter days flew by like a dream. 
When the weather changed, indoor amusements took the place of 
skating. Billiards, battledoor-and-shuttlecock in the hall, and 
music helped to pass the time: which, however, was passing all 
too quickly for Philip. Lettice sang simple songs, the other girls 
flirted prettily over the piano. There was in the house a young 
cavalry officer afflicted with a cornet-d-piston, which rarely left him. 
The happy expedient was hit upon of shutting him out in the hall by 
himself when an attack came on, on pretence that through closed 
doors the sounds reached the ears of enraptured listeners with a 
softened effect truly magical. Opening the drawing-room door with 
a wide smile on his face, in expectation of applause he felt he merited 
—behold! the room was empty. He had been playing to empty 
space ; a fact it took him fully two minutes of hard staring round 
; the apartment to realise. After that, like the good-natured cavalry 
, officer he was, he followed the party, who had all flocked into the 
library to act charades, and never alluded to his cornet. Morning 
callers interrupted them now and then, for the party in the house 
; suited each other so well, and had grown so friendly together, that 
visitors were felt to de an interruption. Still it was a new pleasure to 
Philip at such times, to exchange glances with Letty and see that she 
also was bored, and to discuss the strangers afterwards. The dis- 
Cussions were not always charitable. Mrs. Middleton in particular 
was very severe upon her neighbours, and Miss Manvers aimed at 
being thought sarcastic and clever. Only Mrs. Fairfax was never 
unkind, and her daughter had quite a talent for seeing the best of 
people. She had a wonderful power of sympathy, too; and made 
herself quite unhappy over one of their visitors—a young wife, 
married against her mother’s wishes, and unforgiven still. 
“‘ Don’t quiz her, grandmamma! I can’t bear the sad look in her 
eyes,” said little Letty. ‘ How cam a mother be so unforgiving !” 
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‘“‘Perfectly right to be so,” exclaimed Mrs. Middleton. “I’ve 
no notion of girls choosing for themselves. They know nothing of 
life, and their business is to be guided by those who do. Pray be so 
good as reach me my ball of wool, Mr. Leigh.” 

“‘ But there zs a guide, Mrs. Middleton, a heaven-implanted instinct,” 
began Philip, as he obediently dived beneath the crimson cloth. 

‘‘ Heaven-implanted fiddlestick ! and take care you don’t break the 
thread.” She did not mean the thread of his argument, but of her 
wool, by this time entangled in the castors. ‘‘ Experience is every- 
thing, and of that girls have none.” 

‘‘ Granted,” continued Philip, from under the table; ‘‘hearts actuated 
by sincere affection do not rely upon experience. But need they do 
so? I am imagining a case where there 7s true affection, you 
know, Mrs. Middleton, and no other motive, and in such a case I 
think there should be great allowances made by parents, great care 
taken not to thwart the best and purest feelings our nature is 
capable of.” He glanced at Letty, feeling a comfortable conviction 
that he was making way with her, for she was sure to applaud 
such sentiments. Behold! she was in convulsions of suppressed 
laughter. 

“Oh, Zlease come out,” she entreated as soon as she could speak, 
**T can’t bear it any longer. ‘To see you on hands and knees under 
a table, holding forth about love and heaven’s implanted instincts! 
Do come out, Mr. Leigh.” 

Philip emerged, and restored the ball of wool to its owner. But he 
had given an angry pull to the thread, and if he had entertained any 
idea of propitiating his evil genius, the result was a failure. 

“ Broken of course! If there’s a thing I abominate it is an un- 
necessary join,” grumbled Mrs. Middleton. ‘“ Zhank you, Mr. 
Leigh,” spoken much as if it would have afforded her infinite pleasure 
to box his ears. 

‘Won't you read to us, Mr. Leigh?” interposed Mrs. Fairfax 
hastily, not knowing what pleasant speech her step-mother-in-law 
might make next or how the young man’s temper would stand it. 

For as the rain had continued, Lady Thorpe was at her wits’ end 
to provide amusement for her guests. It had been discovered that 
Philip possessed the rare talent of reading poetry bearably, and he 
had been duly pressed into the service. It was generally towards 
tea-time that these readings took place. Out of doors the rain 
poured down ; within, the monotony of the reader’s voice was agree- 
ably broken by the gentle tinkle of a tea-spoon or a subdued clatter 
ef cups and saucers. Some thought Philip a bold man to read to 
so large an audience, but as he was wholly indifferent to the opinion 
of everyone except Lettice Fairfax, he suffered from no uncomfort- 
able feelings of nervousness at monopolising the attention of the 
assembly. He was glad enough to read now, and proceeded to 
select a seat from which he could command an uninterrupted view 
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of Letty’s sweet face. He was not allowed to take his place in 
peace ; Miss Manvers flew towards him with outstretched arms. 

‘Oh, my precious! Was ’em going to sit down on it!” 

Aghast, Philip slowly sank into the angle of the sofa, but a yell 
proceeding from beneath him, interpreted the lady’s words—her dog 
dragged its fat little body away as best it might. 

‘*A narrow escape,” said the young man, crossly. “I thought 
it was a cushion and made to be sat upon.” 

That evening the reading was brought toa sudden close by sounds 
which seemed more acceptable to his audience than the sound of 
Philip’s voice. True, Lettice had listened intently, Mrs. Fairfax 
had dropped her work and sat absorbed, Miss Manvers, with her dog 
in her arms, had been a devoted auditor ; but heads had been bent 
over needlework, lips had moved surreptitiously, in the silent counting 
of stitches, one had even ventured upon cat’s-cradle with an admirer. 
A crash of drums and wind instruments was heard, and Philip started 
to his feet. 

** Oh!” exclaimed Miss Manvers rapturously, “‘it’s the band! Won’t 
you have it into the hall, dear Lady Thorpe, as you did last year ?” 

Forthwith everyone betook themselves to the hall—everyone, that 
is, but Mrs. Fairfax and our hero. As for him, why should he move? 
—the cavalry officer had carried off Letty. A rush of cold air, and a 
louder strain of music reached them as the outer door was thrown 
open. Mrs. Fairfax smiled, Philip sighed. Even Mrs. Middleton 
had followed the dancers and established herself in a corner by the 
comfortable blaze of the hall fire. It was a pity, she said, poor Miss 
Manvers should have no one to speak to while the rest made fools of 
themselves. Whereat Miss Manvers, who entertained hopes of taking 
a more active part than that of a spectator only, looked as cross as 
she dared. 

But in a very few minutes little Letty crept back to her mother’s 
side. She had hurt her foot, she said, and could not dance, and 
Philip wondered at himself for feeling so insanely sure that the 
excuse was a false one. A pleasant hour followed. They talked as 
it seldom happens that people do talk—simply as they felt. Letty 
soon became silent altogether, and sat listening to Philip and her 
mother, as subject after subject was touched upon, or some earnest 
view of life discussed between them. Philip felt his heart warm, and , 
every good purpose or high resolve he had ever made grow strong | 
within him. He talked to Mrs. Fairfax, but Lettice and he looked 
into each other’s eyes. Such a state of things was a great deal too 
satisfactory to last long. It was interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Manvers, saying something breathless about the “ giddy mazes of 
the valse.” 

Miss Manvers was flushed : curious little wisps of hair protruded 
from her chignon. Evidently some one had victimised himself so 
far as to dance with her. 
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* And you can resist, Mr. Leigh?” she said. ‘ The giddy valse 
has no fascinations for you ?” 

‘TI never dance, Miss Manvers,” said Philip, quickly: which was, 
of course, an unmitigated falsehood. He would have danced with 
Lettice all night long if only he had the chance. 

Philip had outstayed the limits originally fixed for his visit, but had 
been too glad to outstay them at Lady Thorpe’s request. A man who 
did not shoot and who could read poetry, was invaluable to a hostess 
with a whole houseful of idle guests on her hands in dismal weather. 
But one day when the sun shone and nearly everyone was out, Lady 
Thorpe did feel a little surprised that Letty should be keeping her 
grandmother and Miss Manvers company in the library. They were 
presently joined by Philip. He held a portfolio in his hand, and 
Letty hailed his appearance joyfully. It seems Archie had betrayed 
the fact that his friend was an author, and Miss Fairfax had laid her 
commands upon her slave to read her one of his own tales. He 
laughingly consented, but begged for a small audience. ‘Lady Thorpe 
and Mrs. Middleton sat together by the fire, the inevitable Miss 
Manvers was present—no one else. 

‘“‘T never saw an author before,” said Letty saucily to Philip as he 
prepared to read. 

“T cannot say the same,” remarked Miss Manvers pensively. 
‘*T once saw Mr. Disraeli,” and she screwed up her eyes, and held 
her head on one side as if she saw him in the distance still. 

“Oh, Ae’s only a statesman,” said Letty, and the story began. 

We will not inflict it upon our readers. Lettice listened far more 
intently than she had done to Tennyson’s poetry, but it does not 
foliow for that reason that Philip’s was the finer production. When 
it was finished, Letty took possession of the portfolio, and examined 
its contents. The two heads approached each other very closely ; 
Philip bent over her to explain the plot of each tale as she criticised 
its title; their hands touched now and then as they turned over the 
sheets, they spoke in low tones—and every word they said might 
have been proclaimed upon the house-tops ! 

“You must read them all, Mr. Leigh,” said the girl at last, 
‘instead of the poetry, you know. You will, will you not?” 

And Philip promised. A promise he was not destined to fulfil. 

Lady Thorpe, deep in cogitation over a dinner-party, to be given 
in the following week, was roused from her meditations upon roast 
and boiled, upon squires’ ladies and rectors’ wives, by a sharp nudge 
from the elbow of Mrs. Middleton. The old lady was nodding, 
winking, pointing towards the table where the two young people were 
still occupied with Philip’s portfolio. Lady Thorpe turned her eyes 
in the same direction. 

“Good gracious! you don’t meant to say so?” she exclaimed, 
Sotto voce. 

Now Mrs, Middleton had saéd nothing at all. 
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“‘T don’t think you have been in my boudoir, Mr. Leigh; it is 
not everyone I admit there, but you ought to be no stranger. Your 
carte de visite has been pinned up beside Archie’s, over my mantel- 
piece, this long time. Come.” 

The party had just left the breakfast-room. Lady Thorpe opened 
the boudoir door as she spoke, and unsuspecting Philip followed 
her. It was a glorious morning. Sunshine streamed through the 
windows, lighting up the’brilliant hues of a profusion of hyacinths 
and rejoicing the hearts of a cage-full of canaries. Flowers, sun- 
shine, the singing of birds, a bright fire burning in a polished 
grate ! 

“‘ Now I wonder,” exclaimed Philip, ‘“‘ what people want with Men- 
tone and Nice, when they can make their own climate at home. I 
should not at all object to spend the whole winter in this charming 
snuggery. Is that the best likeness of me that Master Archibald has?” 
he went on, as he caught sight of his own face stuck in a corner of 
the mirror. “It is a vile one.” (No one, by the way, ever Zs satis- 
fied with their own portrait.) ‘ You must let me send you another, 
Lady Thorpe, if you will condescend to accept it.” 

“Thanks very much. Of course I will condescend. But, talking 
of photographs, here is one you must see—one of George Bolland ; 
your double, you know. The likeness does not strike me so much 
now that I am more familiar with your features, still the likeness is 
there, and it is a great compliment to tell you so.” 

She turned over the heavy pages of her large crimson and gold 
book, and pointed out the vignette of an uncommonly handsome 
head. Philip looked with some curiosity at his double. Handsome? 
yes, there was no doubt as to that, but—and the “ but” has a com- 
fort for him—there was something heavy and unintellectual about the 
good-looking face. He was still looking at it when a soft sigh from 
his hostess fell upon the hyacinth-scented air, words dropped slowly 
from her lips. 

“Poor little Lettice! No wonder se saw the likeness. I am 
afraid she has been feeling it 2!] this time. Don’t you find her 
looking at you very often, Mr. Leigh? Of course you know they 
are engaged : there are estates depending on it.” 

Lady Thorpe prosed on about the estates, the canary sang louder 
and louder, but Philip heard neither of them, although in after life 
he never did hear the shrill song of a canary without being transported 
in imagination to the boudoir at Cragthorpe. At the moment he 
was only aware of the sudden downfall of his airy castle, deafened by 
the crash of its falling stones, blinded by the cloud of dust arising 
from the ruins. The room swam with him, and when he once more 
recovered sight and hearing, Lady Thorpe was still speaking of the 
estates, the canary still singing in its piercing tones. Philip’s first 
— thought was that he should like to wring the bird’s 
neck, 
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‘TI confess I shall be glad to see little Letty in the enjoyment of 
her father’s property. It was only because there was no son that it 
lapsed to George Bolland.” 

Commanding his voice with an effort, speaking as carelessly as he 
could, Philip answered that Captain Bolland had his hearty congratu- 
lations. Miss Fairfax, judging from the very little he had seen of 
her, appeared to be a most charming young lady. 

“‘ By the way, Lady Thorpe,” he continued, “I have a confession 
to make, something to say, which I had rather say here than any- 
where else. I suspect it is the atmosphere of this room that has 
brought me to my senses, If the truth were told, I daresay Archie 
comes here to confess his sins, and get good advice, and all that 
kind of thing.” 

Lady Thorpe looked thoroughly annoyed. She was terribly afraid 
of what might be coming, and could not endure “ scenes.” 

‘‘T have been idling far too long. In point of fact, I ought to 
have gone back to my work days ago: and I have been recklessly 
breaking all sorts of good resolutions by my lengthened stay here.” 

‘* But what could I have done without you and your reading, my 
dear Mr. Leigh?” cried her ladyship, considerably relieved at the 
turn Philip’s confessions were taking. ‘‘ Pray do not run away.” 

‘‘- You are very kind,” said Philip, “ but I think I must leave you 
to-day. Once beyond the walls of this room I might find it as hard 
as ever to tear myself away ; but there is a good influence here that 
has recalled me to my duty. I'll look up Archie and consult about 
trains.” 

After a civil protest or two, Lady Thorpe began to do her best, 
as a good hostess should, to ‘‘ speed the parting guest.” ‘You will 
find ‘Bradshaw’ and the ‘A BC’ on that table,” she said. ‘I 
keep all sorts of useful information here in readiness. Archie never 
knows the trains, and Sir Luke’s ‘ Bradshaw’ is invariably a month 
too old. They always come to me. What, ¢ha¢ train!” as Philip, 
turning over the pages of the railway guide, pointed out one that 
would oblige him to start for the station in an hour’s time. ‘ You 
are in a great hurry to leave us, Mr. Leigh!” 

“It is better so, Lady Thorpe ; I must not run the risk of changing 
my mind,” said Philip, gravely. 

He would not trust himself to see Lettice again—heartless coquette 
as he now thought her. He would willingly have avoided Mrs. 
Fairfax also, but she was crossing the hall just as he started. She ' 
seemed very much surprised, shook hands with him warmly, and 
hoped they might meet in town ; but the young man’s cold manner, 
and the interference of Mrs. Middleton about the danger of fast 
driving and the bore of missing a train, checked her words. 

Lady Thorpe and Mrs. Middleton stood together in the window as 
the dog-cart drove off. ‘A master-stroke, my dear!” chuckled the 
old lady. ‘I don’t trust that woman for a moment.” 
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Once more in London, Philip Leigh kept his good resolutions, and 
worked hard. Christmas came and went. He had no heart to go 
down to his own people, and passed the festive season alone. 

** Women are all alike,” he said to himself. ‘I fee/ it, because it 
is the first time it has happened to me, that is all, but it is exactly 
what everyone knows of them. Heartless little flirt! but no worse 
than others, I suppose.” 

And yet Letty’s blue eyes would come between his and the page 
he was studying, and Letty’s soft voice ring in his ears. It annoyed 
him to find it so impossible to forget her. He had told himself he 


should soon get over it; but far from that, as time went on, Lettice . 


occupied his thoughts more and more. Was “George” at home? 
Were they married? Was the child happy with him and in the 
possession of the estates? Archibald Thorpe was abroad—Philip 
had not seen him since his visit to Muddyshire. He did not know 
whether Mrs. Fairfax was in town—fancied that he did not care to 
know. He was no silly moth to be for ever singeing his wings. 
Certainly he would not seek out either mother or daughter. Whether 
Letty was to blame or not—and his heart had already found excuses 
for her: with affections pre-engaged she might have been blind to 
the nature of Philip’s feelings—whether Letty was to blame or not, 
Mrs. Fairfax had behaved cruelly in not letting him know the true 
state of the case: he never wished to see either of them again. 
And, so thinking, one February morning as he took a moody walk in 
the park, he suddenly found himself face to face with the two ladies. 

Mrs. Fairfax greeted him warmly, as though they had parted only 
yesterday. 

“Mr. Leigh! my good genius must have sent you in my hour of 
need! I have a piece of business on my hands I am not in the 
least fit for. We are supposed to be choosing a horse. Neither 
Lettice nor I know anything in the world about horses, and I’m sure 
we shall be cheated, or make some dreadful mistake. My coachman 
is riding him up and down now, and we are looking on.” 

‘‘T shall be very glad to be of use,” said Philip. ‘ Howdo you do, 
Miss Fairfax? That’s your man, I suppose, on the bay? Why, 
you could hardly give too much for ¢hat horse, Mrs. Fairfax! A 
noble animal! For your daughter to ride, I imagine,” and visions of 
canters, in Rotten Row, by Letty’s side, flashed through his incon- 
sistent brain. 

“J ride it!” cried Letty. ‘I don’t ride at all, Mr. Leigh; and, 
if I did, fancy my mounting such a fiery creature as that! Oh, 
look at him now! I’m sure it’s not safe for poor old Joseph.” 

In truth the bay, standing upright on his hind legs, was comport- 
ing himself in a manner very discomforting to Joseph. 

‘‘ But what is he for, then?” asked Philip, puzzled. 

“To go in the brougham,” replied Mrs. Fairfax. ‘‘ Will he do for 
it, do you think ?” ; 
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156 George. 

‘“‘T’m afraid he would,” said Philip, unable to help laughing: “and 
it would be asin to put that horse in harness. Your man can’t 
know what he is about. If -you would allow me, I think I can hear 
of an animal better suited for your purpose.” 

The coachman and the terrific beast he bestrode were dismissed. 
Philip spent the morning walking with the ladies, called afterwards in 
Chester Street; and, after endless trouble and delays, succeeded in 
finding a horse that would do for the brougham in another and 
better sense than would inevitably have been true of the bay. Philip 
accompanied them the first time or two of using it. Other services 
grew upon his hands. In fact, he became quite at home in Chester 
Street, made himself useful in all the many ways in which a young 
man can be useful to ladies living alone, and fell once more com- 
pletely and hopelessly under the influence of Letty’s fascinations. 

Hopelessly, he knew full well; for, as day succeeded day in this 
pleasant intercourse, he never forgot the fact of the girl’s engagement, 
and fully determined that he alone should suffer. He would do 
nothing to win her affections. George Bolland’s name was mentioned 
now and then, but very rarely. He had not yet returned, and Philip 
resolved that when he did se, he, Philip, would see Lettice no more 
until she was a wife. He had long ago acquitted Letty of all 
coquetry, her mother of all unkindness. ‘Of course,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ Mrs. Fairfax imagined I knew of her daughter’s engage- 
ment; Lettice must have thought so also, knowing how intimate I 
was with Archie Thorpe. After all, it is Thorpe himself and no one 
else who is to blame that I did wot know it.” And so, he con- 
tinued to spend half his days in Chester Street, and to rejoice, as he 
sagely told himself, in the pleasures of friendship. 

It was early in May. The season had set in. Not only the sweet 
spring season, but the London season also: which, after all, made very 
little difference to Lettice Fairfax and none at all to Philip Leigh. 
He went out occasionally, like the rest of the world, and met Letty 
now and then in society; but as a rule he worked all day until the 
hour came which set him free to find his way to Chester Street, 
where perhaps the ladies were more seldom alone than had been the 
case earlier in the year. But, on the whole, May differed little from 
February, except that the world outside seemed brighter, gayer, fuller 
of well-dressed people, and inside the drawing-room roses replaced 
Mrs. Fairfax’s crocuses and snowdrops, and her daughter’s dress was 
more summer-like. One afternoon Philip had met a flower-seller 
on his way and bought a bunch of violets. The soft dewy 
blossoms—probably the dew was owing to the nearest pump—smiled 
up at him from out of their green leaves, and he thought them an 
offering not unmeet for his little friend. Thinking tender thoughts of 
her and inhaling the fragrance of the flowers, he reached the familiar 
door-step. A gentleman had just come up to it and rung the bell. 
The two exchanged a few words, about the weather, and then the 
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door was opened. Philip made way for the stranger to pass in 
first. 

‘What name, sir?” asked the servant. 

“Oh, no name; they expect me—yet I don’t know, you see,” 
addressing Philip, who wondered why the man should consult Azm, 
not knowing that this was a man apt to consult the person nearest to 
him on every matter, important or trivial. ‘You see, they may not 
have received the letter. Wouldn’t be fair to take them by surprise, 
would it?” Then to the servant, “You had better go first and 
say Captain Bolland is here.” 

As the footman preceded the Captain upstairs, Philip walked out of 
the house. Straight back to his rooms, went he, through the streets 
where the sunshine seemed to mock at him, and the people in the 
passing carriages to be unnatural monsters of heartlessness because 
they looked as gay and careless as though the world were still a 
happy place. For him, joy had suddenly faded out of it altogether, 
as it spun on in the sunlight ; a crazy, hollow, empty world, both 
mad and sad together. Reaching his own door and finding the 
crushed violets still in his hand, he flung them away. 

For days he did not see Letty again. He was firm in his resolve. 
Had he not decided that thus it should be when “ George” came 
home? The meeting in that little drawing-room haunted his ima- 
gination. Had she stretched out both her hands, and called his 
name, as he had heard her do it once before ? 

Three or four days later George Bolland called upon Philip at his 
club. He brought a message from Chester Street, something about 
a book Philip had been commissioned to procure, and an invitation 
to luncheon. Our hero sent a verbal answer, making some excuse 
for declining the invitation. But for the next three weeks he saw a 
good deal of his rival. George took a fancy to him, haunted his 
club, invaded his private den, interrupted him at work ; and Philip, 
feverishly glad to hear of Lettice since he must not see her, alter- 
nately chafed at the very presence of the man who was to be her 
husband, and found pleasure in his company. The Captain never 
alluded to his engagement, but he seemed to be perpetually in 
Chester Street, and Letty’s name was for ever on his lips. 

These weeks did not pass without several invitations from Mrs. 
Fairfax to Philip: who regularly pleaded his work as an excuse for 
declining them. But one afternoon Captain Bolland came to his 
rooms the bearer of a more pressing request than usual, and said 
he was commissioned to use his own powers of persuasion to induce 
this extremely hard-worked individual to permit himself the relaxa- 
tion of an evening in Chester Street. 

But Philip Leigh was firm. As he sat down to indite his refusal, 
George established himself with a cigar in the most luxurious arm- 
chair he could discover. 

“Ts that the portfolio?” he asked; as his eye, in roaming about 
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the apartment, lit upon the receptacle of such of Philip’s luminous 
ideas as had not yet become immortalised in print. 

‘¢ What portfolio ?” 

‘“‘ The one you read to Lettice Fairfax out of at Cragthorpe; I heard 
of it, you see. By the way, if. you want a subject for a story I can 
give you one. You writer fellows often do want a subject, you know. 
Only there’s no ‘conclusion,’ now I come to think of it. But you 
could work it round some way or other, I dare say—couldn’t 

ou?” 

“Couldn’t I what? I’ve not the least idea what you are talking 
about.” 

Philip was very cross ; his pen flew over the paper. 

‘‘ What is it I am to make a story of ?” he asked. 

‘* Why, about me. Me and Letty, you know.” 

Him and Letty! Philip frowned over his note. ‘ Nonsense!” he 
exclaimed, impatiently. 

“‘T don’t see that. I’ve read manya worse story than might be 
made from ours. You'd only have to invent a conclusion of some sort. 
Of course, you knew Letty Fairfax and I were to be married some 
day or other. We were supposed to be in love—old Mrs. Middleton 
told us so, I believe. You see, she wanted Letty to have her father’s 
property. Bother the property! 7 don’t want it. The old woman 
talks as if I’d stolen it.” 

‘Go on,” said Philip, as he addressed his envelope. ‘It is to be 
hoped you are not going to marry without affection.” 

‘Of course not. That’s the story; that’s what I’m coming to. I 
had not been three months in Canada before I was hit hard—very 
hard hit indeed. It showed meat once that what I had felt for Letty 
wasn’t—wasn’t the right sort of thing, you know—not at all the right 
sort of thing. We had been like brother and sister all our lives, but 
what I felt #zen—Ah !” and the cigar was resumed. Captain Bolland 
had no great command of language : his penne were more eloquent 
than his speech. 

Philip had laid down his pen and turned away from the table. He 
was afraid to trust his voice, though longing to bid his guest con- 
tinue the narrative—afraid, if he spoke at all, he should shout, laugh, 
do something utterly mad and foolish. George went on. 

“IT was not going to be a villain, and jilt Letty. I kept my 
own counsel. Determined that the girl—the one out in Canada, 
I mean—should never know. But, somehow, after a bit she got 
hit herself. I saw she was fond of me—and there it was! If Letty 
was fond of me too, why Letty had my promise. There seemed 
nothing for it but to come home and marry her at once. But, by 
Jove, Leigh! I had not been in London three days—I had not been 
in Chester Street three hours, before I found Letty had made the 
same mistake I had! I knew the symptoms ; brother and sister, that’s 
all we were to each other. We had it all out between us last week. 
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Mrs. Middleton is in an awful rage: says I’ve swindled Lettice 
out of the estates. Now, wouldn’t that make a story?” 

Philip nodded silently. 

“Found out her mistake long ago, Letty had,” said the Captain, 
speaking with the cigar between his lips. ‘“ As long ago as last 
December,” she told me “Why, what now? made a blunder, eh?” 
for Philip was tearing up his note and preparing to write another, 
‘all through my talking, I daresay. Very sorry: talking does dis- 
turb one. Can’t write myself, if anyone talks to me while I’m at it.” 

The second note, however, was destined to follow its predecessor 
into the waste-paper basket, for Philip found, on glancing through it, 
that he had warmly accepted the invitation of Mrs. Fairfax for “ De- 
cember last.” A third attempt was more successful, although the 
writer had very little command over his attention, so occupied was 
his mind in building up again the castle Lady Thorpe had so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Fair and stately rose the walls, and this time they 
were raised on sure foundations. On looks and smiles of Letty’s, 
on sweet sudden blushes; better still, on confused silences. The 
words rang in his ears, she found out her mistake ‘last December.” 

When he had got rid of George Bolland, who went away still sug- 
gesting that Philip should write his story and tack on to it some kind 
of a conclusion for Letty, Philip dreamed away the hours until he 
dressed for dinner ; then, finding that in his impatience he had dressed 
long before it was anything like time to start, sat down in the big 
arm-chair and dreamed again. 

On the way to Chester Street, fear and hope alternated. She 
might have met many men “last December,” any one of whom 
might be the right one. Or she might not yet have met her fate at 
all, only have come to know that her fate was not George. By the 
time the house was reached, Philip was in the depths of despair, and 
when he opened the drawing-room door, he had no hope left. 

But Lettice was alone, and at sight of her, hope most unaccount- 
ably revived. A little surprised, perhaps, to see him so early, for in 
spite of the delay to which he had compelled himself, he was still 
unfashionably punctual, she came towards him, with both hands 
held out and an exclamation of pleasure. A vision rose before him 
of the fog at Waterloo Station. He took the two hands in his, as 
he had taken them then, and 

Surely the reader may be left, as George would say, to tack on 
some sort of a conclusion for himself ? 
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SIGNS. 


Last night we parted at her door : 
I held her hand a moment’s space 
And whispered, seeing not her face, 
“ If you should wander on the shore 
To-morrow, when the day is o’er, 
I'll hold it as a sign of grace !” 
To which she answered not a word, 
And gave no sign that she had heard. 


So when to-day was red and spent 
With angry battles in the west, 
Through summer lanes I went, oppress’d, 
By hours of doubt and discontent, 
Plucking a daisy as I went, 
In anger half, and half in jest, 
Asking “ Elle m’aime?” “ Un peu?” “ Beaucoup ?” 
“ Passionnément ?” or “ Point du tout ?” 


A foolish jest—and yet I stood 
Spell-bound, as one that reads his fate— 
All things have meaning, small and great. 

Passionnément! the sign was good ! 

Uprose three magpies from the wood, 

A pair, and one without a mate— 

A wedding, so the people say ; 

Good omens are abroad to-day ! 


Down on the shore the waves ran free 
In sunset colours, fold on fold, 
Crimson and amethyst and gold 
They flushed like an enchanted sea, 
While in the sky, a sign to me, 
The new young moon hung white and cold. 
I turned the coin upon my chain, 
And wished a wish—not all in vain ! 


For over level wastes of sand 
She came, with steps sedately slow, 
Between the twilight and the glow, 
The shining sea, the shadowy land, 
With favour in her outstretched hand, 
And eyes whose smiling told me so ! 
Dear eyes, your sign of welcome sweet 
Made all the other signs complete ! 


G. B, STUART. 
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